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STOL:E,N PROPERTY? 


In reading over the following poem 
it struck us as strangely familiar. As 
a whole it is undoubtedly original; any- 
how we never read it before, but yet 
we seem to remember the lines or at 
least some of them. Before we bring 
charges of plagiarism we must have 
the alleged stolen property identified. 
So we have decided to ask the help of 
our readers for we know how quick 
they are—especially the culture clubs 
and literary societies—at catching such 
quotations. We wish every one who 
recognizes the source of any of the 
lines would write us where they are 
to be found. If we can get the names 
of the authors and poems from which 
they are taken then we can confront 
the author—or rather the compiler— 
with the proof of the plagiarism. We 
shall be glad to publish the names of 
the literary detectives who are most 
successful at discovering the original 
owner of these purloined lines: 





A LEAP YEAR TRAGEDY 
By Sophie G. Keenan 


Up from the meadows, rich with corn, 

A lady stepped with golden hair, 

This was the maiden all forlorn, 

(A pagan nurtured in a creed outworn), 
But the fool, he called her his Lady Fair. 


Thrice, at the huts of Fontenoy, 

He turned and kissed her where she stood. 
“Now, farewell grief, and welcome joy! 
Come to my arms, my beamish boy !— 
Altho thy breath be rude!” 


“If I am not worth the wooing,”— 
(With an oath, King Olaf spoke)— 
“And could December’s winds ensuin’, 
Let us then be up and doing!” 

The deaf ear instantly awoke. 


“Nobody axed you, sir,” she said; 

—— swore that you were well nigh dead 
or me!” 

Merrily rang the bells, and they were wed, 

For fools rush in where angels fear to 


tread, 
What shall the harvest be? 


When, in the course of human events, 
He sees his brood about thy knee,— 
(Nine little goblins, that had no sense, 
By merit raised to that bad eminence)— 
Where five-score fighting men wad flee. 


Like the leaves of the forest when autumn 
hath blown,— 

O, listen, listen, ladies gay !— 

Alone, alone, all, all alone, 

He stole a pig and away he run, 

That Day of Wrath, that Dreadful Day! 





REMARKABLE REMARKS 


ANNE Sr1mon—Poetry should fantomize 
a universe. 

Wooprow 
Street is bad. 


Orro H. KAHN—We New Yorkers do 
not mix enough. 

Kine FERDINAND OF 
you see peace in sight? 

HEenNryY CLEws—Everybody should ac- 
cept the inevitable in a kindly spirit. 

ARNOLD BENNETT—The prospect of 
death gives me no moral or spiritual qualm. 

GrorcE BERNARD SuAw—lI am never in 
a hurry to bid the devil good morning. 

W. L. Grorce—It can probably be said 
be no woman has ever been an intellec 
tual. 

MicHaEL MoNAHAN—Socialism cannot 
be eoneagee until it has been given a fair 
trial. 

Mrs. Carter H. Harrison—Once upon 
a time I bathed and drest in thirteen min- 
utes. 

Rev. Cuartes A. Eaton—The most 
honorable place in the country is Wall 
Street. 

SypNEY Brooks—I know of no metrop 
olis so intensely absorbed in its own affaires 
as New York. 

ANDREW CARNEGIE—We can let the fu- 
ture take care of itself, if we obey the 
judge within. 

Secretary LANE—New York may be a 
feudal state but the rest of the country 
wants to be free. 

GrorcE De Forest Brusu—Artists are 
producing canvases today for which they 
ought to be arrested. 

HEALTH COMMISSIONER RoBEeRTSON— 
There is no reason why people should not 
live on forty cents a day. 

LaDy Scott—lIt is no small moral com- 
fort in these days to feel yourself clear of 
the disgrace of leisure. 

J. A. Hosson—The old dull puritan 
Protestantism, with its dogmas and aus- 
terities, is doubtless doomed. 

GERTRUDE ATHERTON—The conclusion of 
this war may mark a conclusive revulsion 
of European women for men. 

NicnoLtas Murray Butter—We are 
witnessing the nemesis of the decline of 
nationality as an end in itself. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT—I care little for 
the cubist school in patriotism any more 
than I care for it in art or poetry. 

Ray STanarp BAKER—The one essential 
purpose of education is to get an individ- 
ual going from within so that he will run 
himself. 

Dr. Harvey W. WirteEY—Old age is sim- 
ply a matter of chemical decomposition and 
chemistry will find a way to stop the decay 
of tissues. 

PRESIDENT McGLtynn, of the New York 
Hotel Association—No man ever gets a 
world-wide horizon of life by drinking ice- 
cream sodas. 

Ep. Howr—Look up the history of near- 
ly any woman who is particularly good 
looking and you will find she has been mar- 
ried at least twice. 

Rosert W. Cuampers—Of all the 
abominable deviltry practised in this most 
hellish war, the condemnation to slavery 
of the Belgian nation is the most damnable. 

Secretary Newton D. Baker—Never 
again in the history of the world can juris- 
prudence be what it was before Mr. Bran- 
deis pleaded the Oregon case. 

EMIL VANDERVELDE—The German Gov- 
ernment appears determined to treat the 
Belgians as the conquered were treated in 
the age of Assyria and Babylon. 

Dr. Kart Liesknecnt—The German 
Government is the unrestrained representa- 
tive of the policy of world-wide expansion 
and the strongest promoter of competitive 
armaments. 
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quickly discriminate 


between true elegance and its zmitation 
—that’s the reason they are quality folk 


Tone! Now—for ten years 
—and longer—the Packard 
has had the unstinted approval 
of a discriminating patronage. 

And today it is a more lux- 
urious, comfortable and serv- 
iceable car than ever before. 

All that America and Eu- 
rope have learned about car- 
riage elegance is embodied in 
the new ‘T'win-six. 

Its dignity of design, the 
lasting richness of its finish, 


Ask the man 


the sumptuous ease of its up- 
holstery and the quiet beauty 
of its furnishings, are all outer 
evidences of a deeper genuine- 
ness which makes it—and 
keeps it—the standard equi- 
page of refinement. 

The powerful new motor 
has freed enclosed Packards for 
country touring—for all roads 
—at all times of the year. 


Approved! True ele- 
gance is not to be imitated. 


who owns one 








Twenty distinctive styles of open and enclosed Twin-sixes 
Cars on display at Packard branches in all important cities 
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American Press 


THE FIRST TO SPEAK FOR PEACE 


THE KEYNOTE OF CHANCELLOR VON BETHMANN-HOLLWEG’S SPEECH BEFORE THE REICHSTAG WAS THE GERMAN 
“DETERMINATION TO FIGHT ON, THO READY TO MAKE PEACE” 
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THE PROSPECT OF PEACE 


HAT will the Allies do with the invitation 

of the Central Powers to discuss the ques- 

tion of peace? Two courses are open to 

them—categorical refusal or consent; for 
any refusal that is not unqualified will be equivalent 
to more or less modified consent. It is impossible to see 
how the reply can be anything other than affirmative; 
any other answer would play directly into Germany’s 
hands. If Germany is sincere, the rejection of her over- 
tures would throw upon the Allies the terrible respon- 
sibility of forcing the continuance of the war when the 
possibility of its termination was in sight. If Germany 
is insincere and merely maneuvering for a tactical ad- 
vantage, to return a blank No to her proposal would be 
the surest way to make that advantage hers. The Allies 
must consent either to state their case or to make a 
counter request for a statement of Germany’s case or 
they will have been outmaneuvered from the very 
start. 

It was only natural that the first reaction of the 
Allied popular mind in the Allied countries to the Ger- 
man proposal] should be an indignant negative. The tone 
of the German note could not but outrage the spirit of 
the peoples who hold it as the dearest conviction of their 
souls that, whatever the military advantage of the Cen- 
tral Powers at the moment, their complete defeat must 
and will be accomplished. Besides, the enemies of Ger- 
many have little reason to trust Teutonic diplomacy and 
Teutonic faith. But already in England, where after all 
the burden of the decision must rest, there are clear 
indications that sober second thought will lead to wiser 
counsels, 

It would have seemed unbelievable until it happened 
that the most warlike of the belligerents should be the 
first to intimate that it had had enough. It really matters 
little whether the intimation truly represents a sincere 
purpose or is merely intended for home consumption, 
to create possible dissension among the Allies, and to 
influence neutral opinion. The mere making of the first 
advances creates a condition from the implications of 
which Germany cannot escape. 

If the German invitation is not to be spurned, the 
vital question immediately presents itself, What should 
the terms of peace be? Since the Central Powers have 
made the initial advances this really resolves itself into 
the question, What ought the Allies to set up as their 
irreducible minimum? 

First, full reparation, in so far as reparation is possi- 
ble, to Belgium. The whole world, outside of Germany 
and the other Central Powers, believes that a shameful 
international crime was committed when the German 
army smashed its way across the Belgian border. 

Second, withdrawal from all other invaded territory. 

What should the Allies grant in return? 

The return of Germany’s colonies and of any other in- 
vaded territory of the Central Powers. 

In other words, the underlying basis of the peace set- 
tlement should be the restoration of the status quo of 
August 1, 1914. This must not turn out to be a war of 
conquest for either side. 

This is not to say that the status quo as represented 
in. the map of Europe of 1914 should be forever inviola- 


>. 


ble. Unquestionably some national boundary lines run in 
the wrong places. It cannot be denied that there are 
some vext problems of territorial sovereignty that must 
yet be solved in the interest of justice and humanity. 
But those are problems that it must remain for the 
future to untangle, and to untangle by some other means 
than war. For war is not always on the side of justice, 
and seldom on the side of permanence. In the conception 
of a League to Enforce Peace is to be found the first 
step toward an organization of the world which will have 
the power to rearrange boundary lines and to readjust 
the relations between nations without recourse to the 
battlefield. 

But on this foundation of the return to the 
status quo other structural elements must be erect- 
ed. The motto of the peace conference should be, 
It never can happen again. There should come out 
of the Great War a Great League of Nations, dedicated 
to the proposition that it is the concern and the busi- 
ness of all to compel each to keep the peace. With the 
entering into this League should be joined by each na- 
tion a self-denying ordinance pledging not only the ces- 
sation of armament building but the gradual reduction 
of existing armaments. This would mean again in the 
field of military preparation the retention of the status 
quo, but with the purpose of the armaments transformed 
from the threatening of war to the enforcing of peace. 
Incidentally the United States should become a member 
of the League so formed, in order that it might include 
from the start all the great powers of the world. 

What would Germany, the Allies and the world re 
spectively gain from such a peace achieved at this mo- 
ment? 

Germany would escape the ultimate overwhelming de- 
feat which the Allies are more than ever determined to 
administer and the price of which would be disastrous 
for Germany to pay. The proposal of Germany must 
indicate, even if it does not directly spring from, a con- 
viction that a positive victory for her arms is an impos- 
sibility. Therefore a status quo conclusion is the best she 
can now hope for. 

The Allies would have administered an overwhelming 
defeat to the German theory of eternal German right- 
ness and the divine appointment of Germany to thrust 
the domination of her ideas upon the world by force. 
When the Superman and the Supernation fail to con- 
quer, the failure is annihilating. 

The world would gain not only present peace, but the 
assurance, in so far as it is humanly possible at this 
stage of the world’s development, of peace for the 
future. 

But is that all? 

The Germans will say, How about the Balkan problem, 
the unredrest grievances of Bulgaria arising from the 
second Balkan war, the pernicious activities of Serbia 
out of which the war sprang, the wrongs of Russian 
Poland, our road of expansion toward the East, our 
place in the sun? 

France will say, What of Alsace-Lorraine? 

Russia will say, What of Constantinople and our ac- 
cess to the open sea? 

Italy will say, What of Italia Irredenta? 
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Japan will say, What of Kiauchau? 

England’s colonies will say, What of the German colo- 
nies we, not England, conquered? 

There is but one answer. This must not have been a 
war of conquest, even a war of reconquest. Wars of 
conquest always breed other wars, This war must bring 
forth, not other wars, but lasting peace. 

The world must learn from this—the Great War— 
that war is not the solution of the problems that arise 
between nations, but merely their aggravator. Let peace 
come now without conquest and perchance the world will 
set itself to learn how to solve its problems by the wis- 
dom of peace. Let this war end with territorial acquisi- 
tions and depredations and another greater war will rise 
from the ashes of the old. 


WHY THERE ARE TWO POLITICAL PARTIES 
HE continued existence of two opposing political 
parties in a state is one of the most curious of the 

phenomena of politics. That half of the intelligent people 
of a nation should perpetually differ from the other half 
on all questions of public policy is remarkable; that 
these two parties should consist of substantially the 
same members whatever the issue may be is still more 
strange, but that a party so constituted should often 
assume a position that it formerly opposed would be 
quite incredible to us if it were not so familiar. 

One naturally inquires whether such a condition of 
things is essential to popular government. History un- 
doubtedly answers this question in the affirmative and 
it is not difficult to see why this should be the case. It 
comes from the impossibility that there should be more 
than two sides to any conflict. A three-sided fight is a 
physical impossibility. It resolves itself into a fight of 
two against one, followed perhaps by a struggle between 
the victors. There are no neutrals on a battlefield. In 
all the records of war there is not an instance of an 
engagement between three armies where each fought 
the other two with equal earnestness. 

So in politics when one issue is of absorbing interest 
—that is, when there is but one battlefield—there can be 
but two great parties. This does not mean that there are 
only two opinions on any question. There are as many 
epinions as there are intelligent men, and the diversity 
of sentiment in the same party is usually much greater 
than that of the public positions of the two parties. 
Neither is there anything in the traditions or principles 
of a party which decides the exact position it is to take 
on a new issue. But when a question comes up, the two 
parties instinctively assume those positions which will 
most nearly divide the body of voters into two equal 
parts. 

In the course of the campaign both parties push 

forward their claims so as to occupy as much as pos- 

sible of the debatable ground and they tend to meet in 
the middle. The platforms and speeches sound much 
the same because these stand on the firing line, but 
the bulk of the membership of the two parties may be 
far apart. A boundary is a mathematical line. A party is 

a body of two dimensions and its depth may be the 

greater of the two. The party as an organization has no 

principles; only the members have principles, and not all 
of them. The party organization is simply a vote-getting 
machine, and to get the votes of the indifferent and mod- 


erate mass it must come as close as it can to the oppos- 
ing party. 

So there is no room for a third party between them. 
Where other parties exist it is because they are taking 
up other issues than that on which the two main parties 
divide. For instance, while the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties were fighting over protection and free 
trade—or ostensibly over a trifling increase or decrease 
of customs rates—the Socialist, Prohibitionist and 
Populist parties sprang up advocating new policies that 
they considered more important than the tariff. Some- 
times there seem to be three parties in the field dealing 
with much the same questions. That was the case four 
years ago. But when the smoke of the campaign cleared 
away it was found that there were really only two, 
Democratic and Progressive, for the Republican was 
not in it. 

Every question as it is presented to the voter can and 
should be reduced to its simplest form, the form that 
can be answered by “yes” or “no.” The Scotch verdict 
is impracticable. “To be or not to be that is the ques- 
tion” to which all problems, however complicated, are 
ultimately reduced. Man is a bilateral animal. He has 
two hands, two eyes, two ears and two legs. He can 
see only two things at a time clearly enough to compare 
them. His every action is based upon the choice in a 
bifurcated option. He is always confronted by a di- 
lemma. He stands forever at the crossroads. So we see 
that the phenomenon of the persistence of two political 
parties in an electorate concerned with the same ques- 
tion is no accident, but rests upon a deep-seated 
psychological foundation. 


THE SUPERSTITION. OF ORDEAL BY BATTLE 


HE chief cause of the reluctance to make peace is 

apparently the feeling on each side that a clear 
and overwhelming victory is necessary in order to prove 
that the other side was wrong in starting the war. 
Obviously this is absurd because the only thing which 
a triumph could determine is which side is the stronger, 
not which side is the right. When we come to consider 
how such an absurd notion as that success in war 
proves the righteousness of the cause came to be so 
deeply rooted in the human mind we find that it is one 
of those medieval superstitions which still survive to 
plague the twentieth century. There were in the me- 
dieval courts two ways of deciding a question. One was 
to have it referred to a judge, the other to have it deter- 
mined by a duel between the contesting parties, or, in 
case they were women or children, between their chosen 
champions. The second was commonly regarded as be- 
ing more certain than the first because it was an appeal 
to the judgment of God instead of leaving it to the 
opinion of fallible human beings. Now, however, the 
world has ostensibly come to believe that arbitrament 
of arms is not the best way to determine the Divine Will 
or the path of justice. 

But it is undoubtedly this subconscious feeling much 
more than the desire for the prestige of victory or 
the desire for material gains that makes all of the 
belligerents unwilling even to discuss the question of 
peace so long as the war is in the state of a drawn 
game. It ought to be possible, however, to destroy this 
hampering superstition of the past because a moment’s 
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calm reflection shows it is a fallacy. An overwhelming 
victory for Germany would not justify the German 
motto Gott mit uns. A crushing defeat of Germany by 
the Allies would not in any way prove the contention 
of the Allies that Germany was the aggressor and that 
her methods of warfare are brutal. It would not even 
convince the German people that such is the case. It 
might, indeed, have the contrary effect. To send the 
Kaiser to St. Helena or to hang him, as some British 
journalists have demanded, would be quite likely to 
increase the love of the German people for the Kaiser 
and what he stands for. They might make him a saint 
as a certain part of the English people have King 
Charles the First, or it might bring about a revival of 
the monarchy as was the case with Napoleon in France. 

In August, 1914, a considerable number of Germans 
thought that Germany was wrong to enter the war, and 
a larger number of Englishmen thought England was 
wrong to enter the war. Most of these have, under pres- 
sure of public opinion, been convinced of the righteous- 
ness of their country’s cause or have been forced to keep 
silence. The outcome of the war will not in any way 
determine which side should bear the burden of blame. 
Most people have long ago made up their minds as to 
the causes of the war so far as they could from such 
scanty and partizan evidence as has been available. This 
opinion is subject to revision from time to time as new 
evidence as to the intrigues of diplomats and the force 
of the unseen powers is brought to light. The verdict of 
history has many times been given in favor of the de- 
feated party and many a drawn battle is now regarded 
by the world as a moral victory. 








FROM SOUTH TO NORTH 


HE importation of tropical products by the United 

States has doubled in the last decade. In the fiscal 
year 1916 we paid to the countries south of us over a 
billion dollars for their products. 

An increase of imports is not necessarily to be re- 
garded with approval. The question is always suggested, 
could we not make or grow these things just as well as 
foreigners, and so keep our money at home? But we can 
take unalloyed satisfaction in an increase in imports 
from the tropics for three reasons: first, because they 
are mostly things we cannot ourselves produce in suffi- 
cient quantity or cheaply enough; second, they are 
chiefly foods and raw materials; third, they come mostly 
from our own tropical dependencies or American coun- 
tries with which we are desirous of cultivating closer 
commercial relations. 


Sugar makes up a third of the billion dollars’ worth, ° 


and we could, if we had to, raise cane and beets enough 
within the limits of continental United States to supply 
our needs. But that would involve a high tariff and high 
prices, so it is better to do about as we are doing now, 
that is, to grow a third of the sugar we consume and 
import the rest, chiefly from Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii 
and the Philippines. 

The other articles we import are mostly the alkaloids, 
aromatics, gums, medicines, and dyes which tropical 
trees have the peculiar knack of manufacturing. Their 
natural monopoly we are not likely to infringe until our 
chemists get to work on them. So we have to import our 
coffee, tea, cocoa, rubber, quinine, spices, indigo and the 





like, and we shall also find it profitable to develop enor- 
mously our importations of foods and raw materials, 
such as fats and fibers, fruits and nuts, which can be 
best grown where there is most sunshine. 

A glance at a commercial map of the world will show 
that most of the traffic lines run east and west. But this 
is an accidental and temporary condition of affairs due 
largely to the unequal advance of civilization. Now, prac- 
tically anything that can be made in London or Berlin 
can be made in New York, Tokyo or Pekin whenever the 
people of these places acquire equal skill. Anything that 
can be grown in France can be grown in the United 
States and China. Westward the course of industry 
makes it way. America has developed its own manu- 
factories and shaken off its dependence upon Europe. 
The western states are becoming independent of the 
eastern. A colony planted in the temperate zone strives 
against the mother country for economic independence 
and in time gets it. 

On the contrary, a colony planted in the tropics not 
only remains dependent upon the mother country, but the 
mother country remains dependent upon its tropical col- 
onies. Germany, shut off from the rest of the world by a 
ring of enemies, would be willing just now to trade off all 
of Belgium for a little of the Belgian Kongo, from which 
she could get rubber and palm oil. Exchange of com- 
modities between countries of the same natural re- 
sources, population and technical skill is not so neces- 
sary as between countries that differ. The widest and 
most permanent differences between countries are those 
imposed by climate, so we may expect that north and 
south trade routes will become increasingly important 
in the future. The palm and the pine may never mate, 
but they will become more and more in love with one an- 
other as the years go by. 


CHANGING THE DECALOGUE 


HE proposal made at the recent General Con- 

vention of the’ Protestant Episcopal Church to 
substitute for certain purposes of instruction a short- 
ened form of the Ten Commandments has raised a pro- 
test not only from some of the worshipers of that com- 
munion, but also from the editorial writers of the secu- 
lar press who are fearful that any such change would 
operate as a detriment to religion. It appears that the 
ark of our ethical idealism will be endangered by any 
alteration of the phraseology in the Decalogue. In fact 
it would be as sacrilegious as the despoiling of a Gothic 
cathedral or the desecration of the Sabbath. 

One editorial guardian of religious sanctities waxes 
eloquent in defense of “the Ten Commandments as we 
know them in the King James version of the Bible,” 
utterly unmindful of the fact that the Prayer Book ver- 
sion, which the proposal to change affected, is not that 
of the sacred King James version at all, but one going 
back a half century beyond the “noble form” of the au- 
thorized version. The excision of the prohibition to covet 
one’s neighbor’s ox or ass, we are assured, would be a 
cruel loss, in spite of the fact that the automobile may 
soon make it necessary to give archeological interpre- 
tations to these ancient terms, which, as it happens, 
were not in the original version of the Ten Command- 
ments. 

So many of these protests and explanations are hu- 
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morously wide of the mark because the writers are en- 
tirely unfamiliar with the facts. Not only do we have 
a variety of Englished forms, but in the Scripture itself 
there are at least three editions of the Decalogue, two 
of which, because of their moral appeal, contend for 
supremacy in Church and catechetical use. A careful 
study of these two Old Testament versions shows con- 
clusively that they go back to an earlier and simpler 
form of the “Ten Words,” which our newspaper critics 
are so fond of representing as “Writings upon the 
Tablets.” It is this earlier ethical standard which has 
been substituted in many modern forms of worship and 
instruction for the longer interpretations embodied in 
Exodus and Deuteronomy: 

Thou shalt have no other gods before me. 

Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image; thou 


shalt not bow down to it nor serve it. 


Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in 
vain. 


Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy. 

Honor thy father and thy mother. 

Thou shalt not kill. 

Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

Thou shalt not steal.. 

Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor. 

Thou shalt not covet anything that is thy neighbor’s. 

The use of this earlier version is much to be preferred 
because of its comprehensiveness, balance, brevity and 
liturgical fitness. 

It is high time to drop this editorial affectedness 
about “cutting up the Bible” and destroying the beauty 
of the King James classic. These landmarks of religion 
and literature are in no danger. The real danger lies in 
the lack of suitable ways and methods of appropriating 
their ethical ideals and literary values. Let us add, that, 
fortunately for those who have been agitated over the 
matter, the Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
refused to adopt the proposed change. The injured ed- 
itors may go blissfully forward with the knowledge that 
their children are being taught to regard our Heavenly 
” Father as “a jealous God,” and to avoid coveting that 
which none of their neighbors have. 








OUR PAMPERED ARTISTS 


VERY little while some one rises to inquire why we 

are producing no great art. If we should believe all 
we hear we should be forced to admit that the painting 
of the present day is insignificant, that its poetry is de- 
testable, that its drama is on the decline, that our build- 
ings are monstrosities, that modern music is good for 
nothing, and so on. Since it is usually professional people 
who make these complaints of the decadence of their 
own art, it behooves us to look back to the Golden Age 
of art and see how the conditions differed from those 
of the present. Let us turn for instance to 408 B. C., 
when there was constructed on the Acropolis the Erech- 
teum, considered the finest example of Ionic architec- 
ture, surpast in beauty only by the Parthenon itself. 
The account books are fortunately preserved, and in 
them we read such items as these: 


To the sawyer Radius of Collytus, 16 days.... 
To the architect Archilochus of Agryle, 37 


16 drachmas 


NIN 5 ai ac aca aig agencies ices atte ma ce Cl 87 drachmas 
To Phyromachus of Cephisia for making the 
youth by the breastplate, 60 days....... ,60 drachmas 


To Praxias of Melite for making the horse and 

the figure appearing behind, turning the 

DOWNS SEGUE, FOO GOB. 0805 cckccecsesi 120 drachmas 
To Teucrus of Cydathenaion for taking down 


ye rere eee 1 drachma 


Apparently, then if we want to erect a monument that 
shall be admired thru all the ages, we have simply to 
hire men by the day to do the job, paying the same 
wages, say twenty-five cents a day, to the carpenters, 
architects, gilders, painters, masons, and stone-cutters. 
Where then were the artists? There were none in our 
sense of the word. Who produced that marvelous statu- 
ary whose slightest fragment is preciously preserved in 
our museums? No “sculptor” such as belong to our Na- 
tional Academy of Arts, but stone-cutters, so called and 
so considered, base mechanics of Athens, even the best 
of them. Plutarch shows us the point of view when he 
says: - 
No gentleman, however much he may delight in the 


Olympian Zeus or the Argive Hera, would like to have been 
their sculptor, a Phidias or a Polycletus. 


; The things we honor Greece for were made by men 
whom Greeks despised. Was it not so in other arts and 
countries? The Gothic cathedrals are anonymous. They 
were built by men frightfully underpaid and not thought 
worthy of mention. The Egyptian temples were erected 
by starved and beaten slaves. The decorators of the Taj 
Mahal are unknown to fame. The Iliad and the Edda and 
the Nibelungenlied were composed by beggarly min- 
strels. Who can name the author of “Job” or “The Song of 
Songs”? Our church music, organ and choral, originated 
in the seclusion of the monastery. The drama was an 
cutcast art in Shakespeare’s time and the players were 
classed as vagabonds. None of them would have thought 
of claiming a salary greater than that of the Lord High 
Chancellor. 

It would seem then that art flourishes when the 
artist is snubbed and should we not draw from this 
the conclusion that art languishes when the artist is 
prosperous? If so it would be our painful duty to say, 
“Back to the garret!” to our popular poets. We should 
draw over the too familiar faces of our novelists the 
veil of anonymity and force them to return to the 
wholesome conditions which produced “Roger de Cover- 
ley,” “Ivanhoe,” “Pickwick Papers” and “Jane Eyre.” 
We might even pass a law prohibiting any prima donna 
or an actor in the movies from receiving a larger salary 
than that.which we give to the President of the United 
States. 

In the elder days of art it was the custom to admire 
the work and ignore the artist. Nowadays we admire 
the artist and ignore his work. We have allowed the 
painter to step in front of his canvas. We give the 
sculptor precedence over his statuary and speak of 
“Macmonnies’ Fountain” and “Rodin’s Thinker,” in- 
stead of “Olympian Zeus” and “Argive Hera.” We read 
so much about an author’s dogs or automobiles or affin- 
ities that we have no time to read his books. Magazines 
and departments that were established for the criticism 
of books are now devoted to the eulogy of writers. Their 
fanfares announce the approaching apparition of a new 
literary genius and long before his volume is on sale 
we have learned what he eats for breakfast and how 
he combs his hair; we have seen how he looks in his 
study and in his bathing suit. By the.time his book 
appears we are likely to feel so thoroly acquainted with 
him that we have no curiosity left to read what he 
has written. It is like a banquet where the toast- 
master takes up all the time by his introduction of the 
speakers. 
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On December 12 all 
of the members of the 
Reichstag, even those 
at the front, and the entire diplomatic 
corps were in attendance, for a previous 
notice had been sent out that a declara- 
tion of historic importance would be 
made by the German Government. This 
proved to be announcement by Chan- 
cellor von Bethmann-Hollweg that he 
had that day despatched to the Entente 
Allics a proposal for opening peace 
negotiations. This note, which we pub- 
lish complete elsewhere, was handed to 
the legations of the United States, 
Spain and Switzerland, which represent 
the Allies in Germany. Similar notes 
were sent simultaneously by Austria- 
Hungary, Bulgaria and Turkey. A mes- 


Germany 
Proposes Peace 
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sage was also sent to the Vatican ask- 
ing for the support of the Pope in 
the work of peace. 

In his address to the Reichstag the 
Chancellor reviewed the recent progress 
of the German armies and told how the 
entrance of Rumania into the war 
against them, which was designed as a 
fatal blow, had instead provided Ger- 
many with grain, oil and other goods 
sufficient to relieve her needs, while the 
attacks made at the same time by the 
British, French, Italians and Russians 
had been successfully resisted. The 
Chancellor concluded: 

Our strength has not made our ears 
deaf to our responsibility before God, be- 
fore our own nation and before humanity. 
The declarations formerly made by us con- 
cerning our readiness for peace were evadea 
by our adversaries. Now we have advanced 
one step further in this direction. On 
August 1, 1914, the Emperor had person- 
ally to take the gravest decision which ever 
fell to the lot of a German—the order for 
mobilization—which he was compelled to 
give as a result of the Russian mobiliza- 
tion. During these long and earnest years 
of the war the Emperor has been moved by 
a single thought: How peace could be re- 
stored to safeguard Germany after the 
struggle in which she has fought victori- 
ously. In a deep moral and religious sense 
of duty toward his nation and, beyond it, 
toward humanity, the Emperor now con- 
siders that the moment has come for offi- 
cial action toward peace. 


The overtures of the 
German Government are 
for the purpose of ini- 
tiating negotiations for the establish- 
ment of a lasting peace. It is said to 
be the desire of Germany that the rep- 
resentatives of the belligerent powers 
meet in conference at The Hague in 
January for a full discussion of all the 
questions at issue. What terms Ger- 


German 
Peace Terms 


many is willing to concede is a matter 
of surmise, for no authorized state- 
ment of them has beem made public, 
but from what has been allowed to 
transpire from semi-official sources it 
is supposed that the basis of Germany’s 
tentative proposals will be substantially 
the status quo ante bellum or the re- 
turn to the conditions that existed be- 
fore the war except as to the Balkans 
and the Russian frontier. Germany is 
thought to be willing to evacuate all 
territory now occupied by her armies 
in Belgium and France. Belgium then 
will be reéstablished as before, tho Ger- 
many may insist upon the defortifica- 
tion of Antwerp and other Belgian 
cities or similar precautions to prevent 
Belgium being used by France and 
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EARL CURZON 
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LORD DERBY 





ENGLAND MUST DO MORE THAN “MUDDLE THRU” 





Underwood & Underwood 
LORD MILNER 





These are the men Lloyd George has chosen to take efficient control of England’s part in the conduct of the Great War. Curieusly enough the 


Seeretary of State for War, the Earl of Derby, is not officially included in the war council, which consists of Earl Curzon, Lord Presi 


ident of the 


Council; Bonar Law, Chancellor of the Exchequer; Arthur Henderson and Lord Milner, both without portfolio 
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THE FARM TRACTOR ADAPTED FOR WAR USE 
Perhaps as great a contribution to warfare as the British tank is the trench-digger, first used by the French army. Its construction is some- 
what similar to the prairie plow, but it digs deeper and it scoops the earth up into breastworks on either side of the trench 


England as a base of attack on Ger- 
many. 

Germany will demand the restora- 
tions of her colonies, altho it is not 
supposed that she will insist upon re- 
gaining Kiao-Chau, her enclave in 
China, or possibly upon the recovery of 
her Pacific islands. 

Gorizia and the other Italian con- 
quests are to be restored to Austria. 
Turkey is to retain Constantinople. 
Serbia is to be divided between Austria 
and Bulgaria, the part north of Nish 
to be annexed to Austria, the part 
south of Nish, including the Macedo- 
nian territory that Serbia took from 
Bulgaria four years ago, to be annexed 
to Bulgaria. Doubtless also Bulgaria 
would claim the Dobrudja, at least that 
part of it that Rumania took from Bul- 
garia four ycars ago. Albania is pre- 
sumably to be reéstablished. 

The most striking feature of these 
rumored German proposals is that 
Russian Poland and Lithuania be es- 
tablished as independent kingdoms to 
form buffer states for the protection 
of Germany against Russia. This prop- 
osition puts the British Government in 
a somewhat embarrasing position, for 
if an agreement were reached concern- 
ing France and Belgium the English 
people would not be very enthusiastic 
about continuing the war for the pur- 
pose of restoring Russian rule over 
Poland and getting Constantinople for 
Russia. Up to the beginning of the war 
it was the prevailing opinion in Eng- 
land that Poland ought to be independ- 
ent and Russia kept out of Constan- 
tinople. But according to the recent 
announcement of the Russian Premier 
to the Duma the Allies have promised 
not to make peace until Russia gets 
Constaninople. 

That the terms outlined above are 
substantially what Germany is likely to 
propose is confirmed by the fact that 
they are in accordance with her pro- 
fessed policy from the beginning. Ger- 
many has always repudiated the allega- 
tion of her enemies that this was a war 
of conquest, and has insisted on the con- 
trary that her purpose was to secure 
the protection of the Balkans and her 
own frontier against the agression of 








THE GREAT WAR 


December 11—Nivelle replaces Joffre 
in command of French armies. Ger- 
mans cross Chernavoda Bridge. 

December 12—German Chancellor 
makes proposals for peace. French 
Cabinet forms War Council of five. 

December 13—Premier Lloyd George 
too ill to appear in Parliament. 
British advance on Tigris. 

December 14—Germans take Buzeu, 
Rumania. Duma votes against con- 
sideration of German peace pro- 
posals. 

December 15—Premier Bratiano of 
Rumania resigns. Greece yields to 
Allies’ threat of war. French victory 
at Verdun. 

December 16—British Government 
takes over Irish railroads to prevent 
strike. 

December 17—Alexander Spitzmiiller 
becomes Premier of Austria. Rus- 
sians driven north in Dobrudja. 




















Russia. It will be noticed that in these 
peace terms Germany is asking noth- 
ing for herself, but wishes the intcr- 
position of Poland and Lithuania be- 
tween Russia and Germany. For her 
allies she asks that Turkey retain Con- 
stantinople, and that Austria and Bul- 
garia obtain Serbian territory. It is 
intimated that Germany will favor the 
establishment of a League to Enforce 
Peace, and will not object to a reduc- 
tion of armament. 


. General Nivelle in- 
French Victory augurated his acces- 

at Verdun sion to the supreme 
command of the armies of France by 
carrying out an attack which he as 
commander at Verdun had planned 
and prepared. The execution of it was 
entrusted to General Mangin, who re- 
cently gained renown by the recapture 
of Fort Douaumont. This new effort 
pushed the French lines still further 
forward in the same general direction. 
It began with a furious bombardment, 
which was kept up for seventy hours 
without cessation. At ten o’clock on 
December 15 the guns were lifted so as 
to throw the curtain of fire behind the 
German front, then the French 
charged the trenches, which they car- 
ried quickly and with small losses. 





The defenders were so demoralized by 
the long bombardment and the vigor 
of the attack that they surrendered in 
unprecedentedly large numbers. Be- 
fore dark the French had taken more 
than nine thousand prisoners and 
eighty cannon. 

The attack resulted in the gain of 
a crescent-shaped strip extending 
from Pepper Ridge (la Céte de Poivre) 
to Damloup, a distance of about seven 
miles. This ground has been held by the 
Germans ever since February 25. The 
rapid recovery of these hard-fought 
fields proves not only that the French 
have developed a very effective mode 
of attack, but also that the German 
forces have been much reduced both in 
numbers and quality. It is supposed 
that Hindenburg has withdrawn from 
France all the troops that can be 
spared for service in Rumania, leaving 
only just enough, in his opinion, to 
hold the lines at Verdun and the 
Somme against French and British at- 
tacks during the winter. 


‘ The blockading of 
Allies Threaten the Greek coast and 
Greece With War the seizure of Greek 
shipping wherever found proved not 
sufficient to force King Constantine’s 
acquiescence in the occupation of his 
country by the Allied troops. Instead, 
he appeared to be massing troops in 
Thessaly, where they might be em- 
ployed in attacking from the rear the 
Allied forces of General Sarrail in 
Macedonia while the Germans and Bul- 
gars attacked them from the north. 
In fact, it was reported that the Greek 
troops had attacked the French at 
Katerina in Thessaly and driven them 
back toward Salonica. 

On account of the failure of their 
former efforts to coerce Greece, the 
Allies on December 14 presented an 
ultimatum to the Greek Government 
demanding compliance within twenty- 
four hours under penalty of war. The 
Allied legations were ordered to quit 
Athens on the following day unless the 
terms were unconditionally accepted 
and immediately put into effect. Be- 
fore the expiration of the period the 
Greek Government gave way and con- 
sented to comply with the ultimatum. 
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The demands are said to include the 
surrender to the Allies of the Greek 
artillery and army supplies, the with- 
drawal of the troops from Thessaly and 
northern Greece, the control of the 
railroads, telegraphs and telephones 
by the Allies and reparation for the 
attack on the Allied troops in Athens. 
The blockade will be continued until 
these measures are put into effect. 
Since the importation of food and coal 
is essential for the feeding of the army 
and the running of railroad trains, the 
blockade is a very speedy and effective 
way of bringing Greece to terms. 

Admiral du Fournet, the French 
commander of the Allied fleet, has been 
removed, presumably because it was 
felt that he had made a muddle of the 
Athens affair when the French and 
British marines were foiled of their 
purpose in disarming the Greeks and 
were driven back to the Piraeus. Ad- 
miral Gaucher has been appointed in 
his place. 

The Germans and Bulgars are fight- 
ing the Serbs and French for the re- 
covery of Monastir, but no striking 
successes are reported from either 
side. It is rumored that the Italians 
who have invaded Albania from the sea 
are being attacked by Albanian forces 
that have been armed by the Austrians. 


After the evacuation 
of Bucharest the Ru- 
manians retired as 
fast as possible toward the Buzeu River 
which runs some fifty miles to the 
northeast of the capital. Here it was 
anticipated they would make a stand, 
for the Russian troops coming down 
from the north had reinforced them 
on this line. But the army group of 
Field Marshal von Mackensen pursued 
them closely taking several thousand 
prisoners a day, and his capture of 
the railroad center of Buzeu makes 
this line untenable. The Russians and 
Rumanians are retreating further north, 
burning the Rumanian villages and 
granaries so as to leave to the Ger- 
mans a devastated country and a desti- 
tute population. According to the Ber- 
lin reports, about 150,000 prisoners 
have been taken since Rumania entered 
the war, while the other casualties of 
the Rumanian army are estimated at 
twice that. 

The retirement of the Rumanian 
forces west of the Danube has made it 
impossible for General Sakharoff to 
maintain his position in the Dobrudja 
east of the Danube. When the advance 
of Mackensen into the Dobrudja from 
the south had resulted in the capture 
of the seaport of Constanza and the 
Danube bridge at Chernavoda a force 
of Russian troops under General Sak- 
haroff was sent down the Dobrudja 
from the north to recover these im- 
portant points but he was held in check 
about ten miles north of the railroad 
that connects the port and the bridge. 
When he retreated the forces under 
Mackensen crost the bridge and so at- 
tacked the Rumanians from the east 
while they were being attacked from 


The Rout of the 
Rumanians 
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THE LEADERS OF WARTIME FRANCE 


Premier Briand, who is practically controller 

of the French Government now, and Gen. Joffre, 

“kicked upstairs” to an honorary position at 
the head of the military council 


the west by the army which took 
Bucharest. 

Premier Bratiano, under whose advice 
Rumania joined the Allies, has resigned 
from office together with his cabinet. 
It remains to be seen whether his over- 
throw will be considered sufficient satis- 
faction for the disastrous consequences 
that his policy has brought upon the 
country. The pro-German party is 
agitating to have King Ferdinand de- 
posed and his elder brother, Prince 
William of Hohenzollern made king in 
his stead. It is rumored that the rapid 
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THE SIGNALMAN OF THE TRENCHES 
The soldier who fires the signal rockets—in this 
photograph a poilu in the Balkans—faces the 
extremest danger, since he must be continually 

calling attention to his exposed position 


advance of the invading armies has 
made even Jassy, on the Russian bor- 
der, unsafe as a seat of government, 
so the Rumanian King and Parliament 
intend to go to Petrograd. 


As in the case of 
Belgium and Poland 
the Germans had 
prepared in advance a civil govern- 
ment for the country about to be con- 
quered. As early as October 1, at least, 
General Tuelff von Tschefe und 
Woidenbach had been selected as Chief 
of the Military Administration of Ru- 
mania with a corps of experts in agri- 
culture and petroleum to see that the 
grain fields and oil wells are brought 
into efficient production as soon as pos- 
sible. The new territory now brought 
under the control of Germany com- 
prizes one of the most fertile areas in 
Europe. Last year the British Govern- 
ment spent $50,000,000 in buying up 
the Rumanian harvest so it should not 
be exported into Germany, but because 
the Dardanelles were not opened, the 
grain was stored in Rumania where 
much of it has now been seized by the 
Germans. The Rumanians tried to 
burn all the granaries and stocks as 
they retreated, but the advance of the 
Germans was so swift, twenty miles a 
day sometimes, that they were not al- 
ways able to accomplish this, so there 
will probably be enough to feed the 
native population thru the winter and 
furnish a large surplus for export. 
Next summer, if the conquered terri- 
tory is held and scientifically culti- 
vated, Germany will be relieved of any 
danger of a shortage of foodstuffs 
thru the British blockade. 

The recent industrial development 
of Rumania has been largely carried 
on by German capital and manage- 
ment. The Rumanian public debt 
amounts to $325,000,000, of which 
$150,000,000 is owed to Germany. Of 
the capital invested in the oil wells 
37 per cent is German. It was because 
of this, and the large number of Ger- 
mans and Austrians resident in Ru- 
mania, that it was for two years un- 
certain which side the country would 
take. So long as King Carol was living 
he kept Rumania from declaring war 
against Austria and Germany, but his 
nephew Ferdinand, tho also a Hohen- 
zollern, was less attached to the reign- 
ing branch of the family, and when 
he succeeded to the throne the pro- 
Ally party gained control. Two of 
King Ferdinand’s brothers are gen- 
erals in the German army, and one of 
these is taking part in the invasion. 


The Occupation 
of Rumania 


The question of the pro- 
— hibition of the manufac- 

ture and sale of intoxi- 
eating drinks is now before Congress 
in a double form, as a bill applying 
only to the District of Columbia and as 
a constitutional amendment for the 
whole United States. On December 14 
the Judiciary Committee of the House 
of Representatives reported the con- 
stitutional amendment favorably by a 
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THE FRENCH WAR COUNCIL UNDER BRIAND 


From left to right: the Minister of Finance, Alexandre Ribot, a member of the former French cabinet; Albert Thomas, Minister of Munitions and 
Transportation, believer in business efficiency ; General Hubert Lyautey, Minister of War, formerly Governor of Morocco; and the Minister of Marine, 


vote of twelve to seven. It is generally 
conceded that if there is time for a 
vote upon the question at this session 
of Congress the prohibition amendment 
will command a majority of the votes 
in the House of Representatives, but 
that there is small prospect of its win- 
ning the necessary two-thirds vote in 
both Houses which would bring the 
amendment before the states for ratifi- 
cation. 

The Sheppard bill, which prohibits 
the manufacture and sale of alcoholic 
liquors in the District of Columbia after 
November first of next year, has a 
better chance of success, altho the op- 
position in the Senate is not incon- 
siderable. Even if the bill passes both 
Houses of Congress it may be defeated 
by the voters of the District of Colum- 
bia if Senator Underwood’s amendment 
providing for a referendum vote by the 
citizens of the District is added to the 
measure. The Post Office Committee of 
the House of Representatives has re- 
ported a bill by Representative Randall 
of California closing the mails to liquor 
advertisements and circulars of mail 
order houses soliciting sales of alcoholic 
beverages. 

On the same day that the House 
Judiciary Committee reported the pro- 
hibition amendment it also reported the 
woman suffrage amendment by a vote 
of eleven to eight. The committee re- 
ported the amendment without recom- 
mendation, but advocates of the amend- 
ment consider that they have won a 
tactical victory by getting the question 
out of committee and thus being able 
to secure a debate and a vote in the 
House of Representatives which will 
show which representatives are to be 
counted hereafter as for or against 
woman’s suffrage. 


Restricting The immigration bill, 
Immigration which passed the House 
of Representatives at 


the last session of Congress, passed 
the Senate on December 14 by a vote 
of sixty-four to seven and now goes to 
a joint conference to reach an agree- 
ment on the Senate amendments. The 
amendment which caused the most dis- 


Rear Admiral Lacaze 


cussion changed the provision excluding 
certain Asiatic peoples by race to one 
establishing a geographical area from 
which immigration will not be per- 
mitted. This brought up the entire 
question of Japanese immigration, 
some senators holding that the “gentle- 
man’s agreement” between this country 
and Japan was a sufficient safeguard 
against the peril of wholesale immi- 
gration while others desired the re- 
affirmation of the agreement in the 
terms of law. Senator Reed offered an 
amendment excluding Africans as well 
as Asiatics, but this was defeated. An 
amendment by Senator Hardwick re- 
laxed the restrictive provisions against 
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SUCCESSOR TO JOFFRE 
Gen. R. G. Niveile, just appointed commander- 
in-chief of the armies of France, held an ob- 
Scure position when the war began. His com- 
mand of the troops at Verdun gave him the 
opportunity to prove his ability as a leader 


persons advocating violence and the 
destruction of property by excepting 
cases of war or revolution. The immi- 
gration bill as it passes the Senate 
still contains the clause excluding all 
illiterates from coming to the United 
States. Unless this provision is elimin- 
ated it will almost certainly lead to the 
veto of the immigration bill, for Presi- 
dent Wilson is known to be still op- 
posed to the literacy test. 


The annual post office appro- 
priation bill which is under 
discussion in the Post Office 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives will contain some far reaching 
changes in the present postal system. 
It is proposed to carry letters and other 
first class mail matter within the limits 
of a city or a rural delivery district 
for one cent. On the other hand, it is 
planned to increase the rate on news- 
papers, periodicals and other second 
class mail matter by subjecting this 
class to the zone system, familiar to us 
from the operation of the parcel post. 
For places within the three hundred 
mile radius the rate will be one cent a 
pound, but for greater distances the 
rate is increased, reaching six cents a 
pound for distances of more than 1800 
‘miles, 

Newspapers and other periodicals ob- 
ject, of course, to the increase in the 
postal rates, but the most violent oppo- 
sition to the post office bill has come 
from buiness men of Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, St. Louis and New York 
against the proposed abolition of the 
pneumatic tube mail delivery in the 
first four of these cities and its cur- 
tailment in New York. This step was 
taken by a vote of nine to six in the 
House Post Office Committee on the 
ground that the utility of this service 
did not compensate for its cost. The 
tubes now in use aggregate more than 
fifty-six miles in length and cost the 
government an annual rental of near- 
ly a million dollars. It is claimed for 
them that they handle mail more safe- 
ly and expeditiously than any other 
form of city transport. 


Penny 
Postage 
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| Harding in Brook 
! WITH A STRING TO IT 


Postmaster General Burleson’s re- 
port points out a surplus of more than 
five million dollars made by the de- 
partment during the past year. The 
Postmaster General recommended an 
eight-hour day for all postal employees, 
a readjustment of rates of pay for 
rural carriers, the purchase of pr vate 
telegraph and telephone lines in Alaska, 
Porto Rico and Hawaii, a reduction in 
postage rates, and, most interesting of 
all, the establishment of regular aerial 
mail service for certain routes. A meas- 
ure of the increased national prosperity 
during the past year is the fact that 
over seventy-seven thousand new postal 
savings accounts were opened and de- 
posits increased by more than twenty 
million dollars. 


The Farmers’ Non- 
Partizan Political 
League, which swept the 
polls at the recent state election in 
North Dakota with the cry, “A farm- 
ers’ government for a farming state!’ 
has undertaken the organization of the 
legislature. In the lower house it con- 
trols eighty-one votes out of a total 
membership of 113, and of the twenty- 
five members of the state senate chosen 
this year eighteen are adherents of the 
league. Besides winning the legislature, 
the league carried its state ticket with 
one exception and claims a friendly 
majority of the judiciary. It has, there- 
fore, such an opportunity as very rarely 
comes to a new party of enacting its 
platform into law without effective 
opposition. The legislative program of 
the league provides for state owned 
terminal elevators, packing plants, flour 
mills and other marketing facilities. 


A Farmer 
Government 


Labor The annual report of Secre- 
Progress tary of Labor William B. 

Wilson devotes a great deal 
of its space to the work of the media- 
tion service of the department for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1916. Of 
227 cases brought before the mediators 
178 were adjusted and only 22 proved 
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impossible to adjust, the others being 
still pending or disposed of without the 
intervention of the department. By 
these successful adjustments more 
than one hundred and _ twenty-one 
thousand workingmen were directly 
affected and an even greater number 
indirectly involved. The report strong- 
ly emphasizes the need for labor or- 
ganization and collective bargaining 
and points out the extreme degree to 
which organization already exists 
among the employers and the conse- 
quent need for labor unions to neu- 
tralize this otherwise overwhelming 
advantage of the man who buys labor 
over the man who sells it. 

The many recent increases in the 
wages of men in private employment 
have given force to the arguments of 
those who advocate a higher scale of 
pay for persons in the service of the 
National Government. The American 
Federation of Labor has adopted 
resolutions asking for increases for 
federal employees amounting to one- 
third for those now earning less than 
a thousand dollars a year and de- 
creasing by successive steps in the 
higher official grades till an increase 
of only ten per cent is advocated for 
those earning more than $2500 a year, 
including presumably President Wil- 
son and his Cabinet. 

Among the more important advances 
in wages recently made known to the 
public is a distribution of six million 
dollars in bonuses to the neediest em- 
ployees of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. The special 
bonus has become general in many 
branches of industry in every part of 
the country; perhaps as more suitable 
to an exceptional and possibly tem- 
porary period of prosperity than a 
change in wages scales would be. These 
bonuses are not always in the form of 
cash. The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, for example, is offering stock to 
its employees at easy rates and many 
corporations are giving Christmas 
presents of life insurance policies, the 


premiums to be paid by the employers. 
The strike of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America in New York 
won many offers of the eight-hour day 
and increased wages from individual 
employers before it was six hours old, 
The very costly car strike which has 
been waged in Wilkes-Barre, Pennsyl- 
vania, for the last fourteen months, 
ended with new wages schedules, but 
the company reserves the right to re- 
fuse reinstatement to objectionably 
active unionists. 


Secretary Lane’s annual 
The Man on report on behalf of the 

the Land Department of the In- 
terior, which was made public on De- 
cember 7, shows clearly the recent 
progress in developing desert lands. 
Public land is being settled more rapid- 
ly than ever. Twenty million acres 
were claimed by private owners during 
the past year, an increase of three 
million acres in a year. The Govern- 
ment supplies ‘rrigation now to nearly 
twenty thousand farms, and during the 
year was engaged in work on twenty- 
four new irrigation projects. Another 
interesting and encouraging feature of 
the report was the progress shown 
among the American Indians who are 
wards of the Department of the In- 
terior. The general death rate was cut 
from over thirty-five per thousand to 
about twenty-three, and deaths from 
tuberculosis decreased by two-fifths. 
Today there are 209,224 Indians in the 
country and the number is increasing, 

Evidence of rapid rural development 
was given by the Farm Loan Board 
recently constituted as a part of the 
federal rural credit system. More than 
fifty thousand farmers have applied for 
mortgage loans amounting to about 
$150,000,000. Most of these applica- 
tions come from the southern and west- 
ern states; over two thousand came 
from Iowa alonc. The location of the 
twelve farm loan banks has not as yet 
been announced and various cities are 
competing jealously for the honor. 
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The Supreme Court will 
hear arguments on the 
constitutionality of the 
Adamson eight-hour law on January 8, 
1917, when the test case of the Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma & Gulf Railway will 
be considered. Since the law goes into 
effect on the first of January, it will 
be effective for a full week before it 
comes before the court, but several 
other important cases have been post- 
poned to make way for it and January 
8 was the earliest available date. An 
agreement between the Government and 
the railroads provides against any diffi- 
culty arising from the uncertain con- 
stitutional position of the Adamson 
law. The railroads will keep special ac- 
counts of wages due on the eight-hour 
system and pay the difference between 
the new and the old rates to their em- 
ployees as soon as the Supreme Court 
announces its decision to sustain the 
law. 

But the railroad Brotherhoods are 
losing some of their enthusiasm for 
the Adamson law now that President 
Wilson appears determined to balance 
it by legislation which would prohibit 
strikes prior to an official report upon 
a railroad dispute. Therefore, it is per- 
sistently rumorcd that the unions and 
the railroad operators will try to reach 
a basis of agreement that will ignore 
the legislative victory of the unions 
and settle matters by direct negotia- 
tion. The terms of this compromise are 
said to be: the withdrawal by the rail- 
roads of suits to test the constitution- 
ality of the Adamson law, repeal of the 
law by Congress, establishment of a 
board composed equally of opcrators 
and union representatives to adjust all 
future difficulties relating to wages, 
hours and similar questions, and the 
establishment of the cight-hour day by 
agreement. Conferenccs betwcen rail- 
road managers and the chiefs of the 
four Brotherhoods will determine with- 
in the next few days whether such an 
agreement can be reached. But it is by 
no means certain that either Congress 
r President Wilson will agree to re- 
peal the Adamson law or abandon the 
rest of the railroad program of the 
administration, for even if operator 
and trade unionist are satisfied the in- 
terest which the general public has in 
the prevention of strikes must also be 
taken into consideration. 


The Railroad 
Situation 


Reviving the The National Progres- 
Bull Moose sive party is becoming 

more and more sharply 
divided into fusionist and middle-of- 
the-road factions. Raymond Robins, 
Gifford Pinchot and other Progressives 
who supported Mr. Hughes at the re- 
cent presidential election, have publicly 
taken the stand that the Republican 
rather than the Democratic party will 
be the party of progress in the future 
if it will submit to progressive leader- 
ship. Matthew Hale, of Massachusetts, 
acting chairman of the Progressive 
national committee, summoned a con- 
ference of the Progressive leaders who 
were opposed to fusion with the Re- 
publicans, and these insurgents agreed 

















international Film 
LOST: A JOB FOR A MAN 


The assistant attorney-general for the State of 
Colorado, Miss Clara Ruth Mozzer, is the first 
woman in the United States to hold that office. 
Miss Mozzer is only twenty-four years old, and 
of Russian-Jewish descent. She has made her 
own way thru college and graduate work, on a 
newspaper and practising law 


to call a reorganization convention to 
be held at St. Louis on Washington’s 
Birthday. Theodore Roosevelt has been 
left out of the reorganization plans 
because of the support which he gave 

















© Underwood & Underwood 
THE GREATEST AMERICAN 


The popular propensity for big statues seems 
to have reached a climax in this massive bronze 
memorial to Abraham Lincoln—a gift to Cir- 
cinnati from Mrs. Charles P. Taft. This photo- 
graph shows the sculptor, George Grey Barnard, 
at work on the modeling of the head. The whole 
statue is a full length figure and it weighs 
between three and four tons 


to the Republican national campaign. 
He will be ignored by the leaders of 
the new movement until such time as 
he returns to work for an independent 
third party consisting of none but 
avowed radicals. In his rallying call 
Mr. Hale stated the purpose of the new 
movement. “Sooner or later the liberal 
elements of all parties and of all sec- 
tions,” he wrote, “will unite to form 
a really coherent and a really national 
Liberal party—perhaps under one of 
the old party standards, perhaps under 
a new standard—and will complete the 
work begun so splendidly by Woodrow 
Wilson and Hiram Johnson. We Prog- 
ressives must be ready to devote our 
lives to this work.” 


Villa Offers _ strangest report that 
Friendship as come from Mexico in 
many months is_ that 
Villa, after commanding or permitting 
many murders of Americans by his 
followers and issuing decrees and 
proclamations innumerable directed 
against the foreign residents of Mex- 
ico, has suddenly reversed his policy 
and extended the olive branch. A 
Mexican courier reached the border on 
December 15 from Villa’s camp bear- 
ing the formal proposal that if the 
United States would not interfere with 
his war against Carranza he would not 
molest Americans, but on the contrary 
protect their lives and property thru- 
out the country. A few days previous 
to this conciliatory offer Villa was 
said to have threatened an attack upon 
the American punitive expedition if it 
rema‘ned in Mexico, and announced 
his determination to put a stop to the 
exploitation of Mexican resources by 
confiscating the property of foreigners 
and compelling them to leave the 
country. The reason for this change of 
front is not known and it can hardly 
have much weight with the United 
States authorities, for even tho Villa 
now denies that he took any part in 
the Columbus raid his subsequent 
record is enough to make him persona 
non grata for the rest of his career. 
Carranza’s government is for the 
moment less complaisant than Villa. 
Alberto Pani, representative of Mex- 
ico on the recent joint commission at 
Atlantic City, has presented to First 
Chief Carranza the text of the protocol 
agreed upon by the commissioners. 
Carranza is said to have approved of 
the protocol in principle, but it is 
thought that he may insist upon the 
modification of some of its terms. 
General Gonzales, provisional governor 
of Chihuahua, issued a grandiloquent 
proclamation on December 6 saying 
that the sacred soil of his state was 
“desecrated by the proud Saxon 
troops” and expressing the hope that 
the National Government would soon 
force General Pershing and his army 
to withdraw. The constitutional con- 
vention under the auspices of the de 
facto government is now in session at 
Queretaro. A change in the educational 
section of the new constitution was in- 
troduced which would allow clergymen 
of any denomination to teach in the 
schools. 
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FALSE HOPES 


BY THEODORE MARBURG 

FORMER UNITED STATES MINISTER TO BELGIUM 

FEAR the German offer is only rais- 
| ing false hopes in the breasts of those 

who think this awful war can be 
brought to a close now. 

Primarily the Allies are fighting to 
make improbable another such assault 
on the peace of the world. This cannot 
be accomplished except by the over- 
throw of Prussianism. How can Prus- 
sianism be overthrown? Surely not by 
treaty stipulations. Such a treaty would 
be just as unstable as were Napoleon 
Bonaparte’s periodic treaties of peace 
which afforded him time to marshal 
new armies. The removal of the Kaiser 
himself thru treaty stipulation would 
scarcely be more permanent than was 
Bonaparte’s forced retirement to Elba. 
The future security of Europe, so far 
as Germany is concerned, depends not 
on any conditions of peace imposed 
from outside, but solely on the over- 
throw of the military class and the 
bureaucracy by the German people 
themselves. Confidence in the German 
purpose would then arise forthwith. 
The new Germany would be hailed as 
a land of promise. Negotiations for a 
peace which would be secure could then 
be opened at once and Germany would 
be welcomed at the council table of the 
nations. Now, does any one believe that 
the grip which the military hierarchy, 
including the Emperor, has on the 
German people can be loosened in any 
other way than by the defeat of the 
German army? 

This, as I have read it, is the task 
that England and France have set 
themselves; and men who see the ques- 
tion whole will not blame them if they 
reject the present offer of the enemy. 

Baltimore, Maryland 


TWO FAIR PROPOSALS 


BY WILLIAM ALDEN SMITH 
MEMBER OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 

WO of the proposals contained in 

the dispatches impress me very 

strongly with their sense of justice 
and fairness. The restoration of Belgium 
for the Belgians will touch the heart 
of every American citizen, while the 
proposition to recognize the independ- 
ence and sovereignty of old Poland in- 
dicates a somewhat belated but never- 
theless kindly purpose to give to these 
heavily burdened people the rights 
which are properly theirs and the 
liberty for which they have prayed for 
a century. I like both of those proposi- 
tions and believe they will find ready 
response from mankind generally. No 
possible harm can come from a free 
and full discussion of the question of 
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peace and it is within the range of pos- 
sibility that fundamental differences be- 
tween the warring nations might be 
composed. 

The questions raised by the offer, or 
the suggestion, are at least worthy of 
some consideration by the belligerent 
powers, not necessarily with the hope 
or view that the plan set forth would 
in all its details be acceptable, but with 
the view to transferring the contro- 
versy from the battlefield to the forum. 
It is a well-known fact that after the 
close of the Russo-Japanese war the 
conditions of peace were very far from 
agreeable to either country, but after 
the representatives of Russia and 
Japan came together there was very 
little difficulty in finally settling all the 
disputed points. 

Washington, D. C. 


WAIT 
BY ROBERT LANSING 
SECRETARY OF STATE 

HERE is nothing I may say or dis- 

cuss about Germany’s attitude to- 

ward peace. The publication, how- 
ever, of indiscriminate, unauthorized 
and circumstantial reports is a very 
serious matter and should be discon- 
tinued. 

Washington, D. C. 


A GERMAN VICTORY ? 


BY THEODORE S. WOOLSEY 
PROFESSOR OF INTERNATIONAL LAW AT YALE UNI- 
VERSITY 


HE military situation in“a war 

necessarily colors, if it does not 

actually dictate, the terms of peace. 
If, therefore, the Entente Powers ac- 
cept the German invitation to negotiate 
now, they practically concede what the 
Germans claim, victory. This means the 
triumph of militarism, the continuance 
of the era of great armaments. If rumor 
is correct it involves also the economic 
control of Belgium by Germany and, 
thru a crushed Serbia and Germanized 
Greece, facilitates the economic penetra- 
tion of the Near East, menacing the 
Suez Canal and the Persian Gulf. Last- 
ing peace cannot be built up on such 
a basis. Unless military conditions com- 
pel the Entente Powers to treat now, 
the irreducible minimum of their de- 
mands should be: 

1. The restoration of Belgium with a 
large indemnity. 

2. An independent Serbia. 

3. A very considerable reduction of 
armaments, perhaps amounting to the 
abolition of the Universal Service prin- 
ciple. 

4. Mutual relinquishment of con- 
quered territory. 

If after further fighting the Entente 
Allies are in a position to obtain better 


terms, they would be justified in de- 
manding: 

1. The cession of Alsace-Lorraine. 

2. The cession of Trentino to Italy, 
creating a- watershed frontier. 

3. The creation of an autonomous 
Poland to include German and Aus- 
trian, as well as Russian Poland and 
under its own sovereign to serve as a 
real Buffer State. 

Until Germany becomes a represen- 
tative Government she is a danger and 
should be -weakened. This can be done 
thru territorial losses, thru indemnities 
or thru genuine disarmament, the latter 
preferred, for it would turn the officer 
class to civil pursuits and expunge 
the swashbuckler method from German 
diplomacy. 

New Haven, Connecticut 


PEACE IS IN SIGHT 


BY CHAMP CLARK 
SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

ERMANY’S proposal, as it ap- 
(5 pears from the statements and 

news which have reached me thru 
the press, opens the way for the Presi- 
dent of the United States eventually to 
offer his services when the time to un- 
dertake negotiations arrives. How near 
that time is no one can tell. It is en- 
couraging to note, however, that a defi- 
nite pro-peace movement has_ been 
launched. Taking the first step is al- 
ways difficult, but after that progress 
is much easier. 

I believe the President should tender 
his good offices. By natural evolution 
and by elimination this country has 
become the greatest neutral nation at 
the present time and as such is en- 
titled, I suppose, to first place when 
the time comes to take up peace. Just 
what part the United States will have 
in the peace negotiations is hard to 
say. It may be our good fortune to 
offer hospitality to those who will be 
charged with drawing up the terms of 
peace; again, we may have no voice 
or no part. But American influence 
will be felt because one hundred mil- 
lions of persons cannot be disregarded 
outright. 

Any move for peace is a step to- 
ward peace, and when one belligerent 
makes an offer, peace is in sight. If 
the belligerents can be gotten into con- 
ference the war will be settled suc- 
cessfully and permanently, I believe. 
A year ago Germany was understood 
to be willing to make peace leaving the 
map as it had been reshaped by the 
war. If reports are true she is now 
ready to consider peace on terms much 
more favorable and encouraging to the 
other side. 

We, as a nation, typify peace. Many 
of those who, in the years that have 
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intervened since the war, have come 
to seek an asylum on these shores, 
have come simply to escape military 
or warlike conditions. Here they found 
peace, even tho on several occasions 
they have had to fight for it. But we 
are for peace, and we hope that the 
belligerents will soon agree to a peace 
with nothing but blessings to follow. 
Washington, D. C. 


DISCUSSION WILL RETARD 
PEACE 


BY THOMAS R. MARSHALL 
VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 

AM very glad to see that steps are 

being taken toward some agreement 

for peace among the warring nations. 
But about either the proposals or their 
effect I can say nothing. I am content 
to rely upon the superior judgment 
of the President of the United States 
in all these matters involving our dip- 
lomatic or international relations. 

President Wilson asked the people 
of the country to refrain from taking 
sides in the matter of the war, to re- 
frain, even, from discussing the ques- 
tions involved. This, in my judgment, 
applies to the subject of peace as well 
as the subject of war. The President has 
well known that discussion of rights and 
wrongs in Europe will lead to diverse 
views that tend to separate us with 
neither right nor duty being served. 
Discussion will retard peace, if it is 
a discussion by those who are not con- 
cerned, just as it may foster a continu- 
ance of the war. 

Conditions pertaining to the war 
have been analyzed too freely, with the 
result that such an agitation was 
created that for a time it seemed as 
tho America was to be divided up 
into two classes bent upon the Repub- 
lic taking the side of one group of 
belligerents or the other. The agi- 





tation created a suspicion about our 
diplomatic correspondence with the re- 
sult that each note sent by the State 
Department was criticized at the time 
of its transmission by some hot-headed 
group or other, altho now it is gen- 
erally concedcd that not a single para- 
graph of any note was based upon 
anything but recognized principles of 
international law with reference to 
neutral nations during the time of war. 
Washington, D. C. 


A HOPEFUL SIGN 
BY WILLIAM J. STONE 
CHAIRMAN OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 

CAN only say that this country fer- 

vently hopes that the offer of peace 

may be fruitful of results. 

This move, or any other move, from 
either side, is a hopeful sign. It is the 
first trustworthy sign, the first tangible 
offer, so far available. Peace rumors 
have been frequent, often insistent, but 
never traceable to any responsible offi- 
cial source. The German proposal offers 
a basis upon which may be built the 
foundations of a conference. This coun- 
try would be justified in asking the 
belligerents to promote peace, for the 
reason that the warfare which they 
have waged has resulted in the loss of 
lives of American citizens and in inter- 
ference with American commerce. 

Washington, D. C. 


CONSIDER THE BALKANS 


BY KUNO FRANCKE 
CURATOR OF THE GERMANIC MUSEUM AT HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 


HE three fundamental questions to 

be decided by the coming peace 

conference are: (1), the future of 
the Balkan States; (2), the future of 
Poland; (8), the future relation of the 
Central European Powers to the En- 
tente Powers. 


1. It seems to me clearly in the in- 
terest of civilization that the danger 
of Russian domination over the Balkan 
States be permanently removed. Russia 
is not a civilizer in the European and 
American sense. She has not been and 
according to her whole political struc- 
ture, cannot be a protector of small 
nations. Russian preponderance in 
Bucharest and Belgrade and Sofia 
would mean Russification of the Balkan 
States, not the further development of 
Balkan nationalities so hopefully be- 
gun. It would mean the extension be- 
yond the Russian border of all the 
sinister influences embodied in Russian 
bureaucracy and the Russian church. 
It would mean another Finland and 
another Poland in Southern Europe. 

Austria, on the other hand, by the 
conglomerate character of her own 
make-up, is bound to be a respecter of 
nationalities. She has proved this by 
her decentralization policy in Bohemia 
and Galicia, and by her compromises 
with Hungary. She has proved it by 
introducing self government into an- 
nexed Bosnia. The only possible way 
in which she can hope to attach the 
Balkan States to her own intercsts is 
by fostering the independent life of 
each of these states under her guid- 
ance. 

It is therefore in the interest of all 
Balkan nationalities, and it is in the 
interest of all Europe that the coming 
peace treaty should assure to Austro- 
Hungary the controlling political influ- 
ence in the Balkan States. The loss 
to Russian political influence which 
this will entail should be made up to 
Russia by giving her every chance to 
compete commercially in the Balkan 
territory, on equal terms with Austria 
and Germany. 

2. It is equally in the interest of 
civilization that Russian Poland, now 
occupied by the Central Powers, should 
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The most terrific war ever experienced in history has 














been raging for the last two years and a half over a 
large part of the world—a catastrophe which thousands 
of years of common civilization was unable to prevent, 
and which injures the most precious achievements of 
humanity. 

Our aims are not to shatter nor annihilate our ad- 
versaries. In spite of our consciousness of our military 
and economic strength and our readiness to continue 
the war (which has been forced upon us) until the 
bitter end, if necessary; at the same time, prompted by 
the desire to avoid further bloodshed and make an end 
to the atrocities of war, the four allied powers propose 
to enter forthwith into peace negotiations. 

The propositions which they bring forward for such 
negotiations, and which have for their object a guar- 
antee of the existence, of the honor and liberty of evo- 
lution for their nations, are, according to their firm 
belief, an appropriate basis for the establishment of a 
lasting peace. 

The four allied powers have been obliged to take up 
arms to defend justice and the liberty of national evo- 


lution. The glorious deeds of our armies have in no way 
altered their purpose. We always maintained the firm 
belief that our own rights and justified claims in no 
way control the rights of these nations. 

The spiritual and material progress which was the 
pride of Europe at the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury is threatened with ruin. Germany and her allies, 
Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria and Turkey, gave proof of 
their unconquerable strength in this struggle. They 
gained gigantic advantages over adversaries superior in 
number and war material. Our lines stand unshalen 
against ever-repeated attempts made by armies. 

The last attack in the Balkans has been rapidly and 
victoriously overcome. The most recent events have 
demonstrated that further continuance of the war will 
not result in breaking the resistance of our forces, and 


the whole situation with regard to our troops justifies * 


our expectation of further successes. 

If in spite of this offer of peace and reconciliation 
the struggle should go on, the four allied powers are 
resolved to continue to a victorious end, but they dis- 
claim responsibility for this before humanity and history. 
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not be returned to Russia. The restora- 
tion of the Kingdom of Poland, tenta- 
tively prociaimed by the Central Pow- 
ers, is clearly a war measure, actuated 
by self interest. But it is one of those 
selfish measures which at the same 
time tend to promote the general good. 
It should be made another fundamen- 
tal provision of the coming peace 
treaty. 

8. But most of all is it in the inter- 
est of civilization that the relation of 
Germany to her eastern and western 
neighbors be restored as soon as pos- 
sible to normal conditions. The terms 
of peace should, therefore, go to the 
utmost limit of possible concessions. 
Germany should restore to Russia the 
conqucred part of her Baltic provinces, 
regrettable as the sacrifice of the im- 
portant Gcrman element in the popu- 
lation of these provinccs will be; and 
she should relinquish and help to re- 
build both Belgium and Northern 
France. France, on her part, should 
definitely abandon her designs upon 
Alsace-Lorraine—designs which prob- 
ably have becn the most pernicious 
among the agencics to bring on this 
war. And Great Britain should at last 
abandon her opposition to international 
agreements establishing the immunity 


of private property at sea. It may 
safely be assumed that the experiences 
of the submarine warfare have helped 
to make the British Government aware 
of the bencfit which such an agree- 
ment will have for England, no less 
than for other seafaring nations. 

A peace based upon fundamental 
terms, such as these, would offer, it 
seems to me, sufficient inducements for 
all its signatorics to form a league to 
enforce its maintenance. The United 
Statcs has no duty more sacred and 
no interest more vital than to help in 
bringing about such a peace. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE 
ALLIES 


BY NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
PRESIDENT OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


HE German Government and their 

allies have publicly united in a di- 

rect appeal for peace. A reading of 
the terms of this appeal makes it clear 
that it is directed primarily not to the 
governments or the peoples of the allied 
nations that are in arms against Ger- 
many, but rather to the governments 
and peoples of neutral nations and to 
the people of Germany and of Austria- 


THE BEAUTIFUL BUSINESS 


have come down thru three genera- 

tions of world workers; to have 

been school friend with Grover 
Cleveland, under Andrew Jackson, 
when the chief end in school was to 
learn a bit of Greek, and almost noth- 
ing was known or cared about the in- 
sects and fungi that ate up the food of 
the people. Oh, those wasted hours! 
when I sat in the corner of the old 
farmhouse with dictionary and gram- 
mar, both of which I hated; and filling 
my mind with what was for the most 
part as worthless, either as education 
or as material for life work, as the con- 
tents of the waste-basket under my ed- 
itor’s table. Yet I cannot forget that 
with all the folly of a classical educa- 
tion, I found for a companion old Ho- 
mer, dear old Homer, and Virgil; and 
with a compulsory reading of the Bible, 
I discovered Job; and when I was forty, 
and had been preaching for years, I 
heard the Sermon on the Mount. 

Then came that wonderful genera- 
tion, when Boston injected its conscience 
and its sentiment into the veins of the 
nation; and dying as Boston began to 
live as America. It was my good for- 
tune, just there, to know Wendell Phil- 
lips, the princeliest of all democrats, 
as he was chiefest of orators; and not 
seldom to sit at the feet of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. Bayard Taylor read 
to me from the unfinished manuscript 
of his Deukalion, and bade me know 
that the gospel of all generations to 
come would be found in evolution—of 
which he “desired to be the poet as 
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It is peculiarly fitting that the last 
article which we can give to The 
Independent readers by E. P. 
Powell, for many years our oldest 
and one of our best-loved contrib- 
utors, should be a reminiscence of 
his long, contented life, and an op- 
timistic prophecy of the “wonder- 
ful time ahead.”—THE EDITOR. 














Darwin was the prophet.” There was 
a fine host of brave fellows coming 
up everywhere, all trained to know the 
laws of life, and see that they were en- 
forced. Slavery was creating such men 
as Greeley and Sumner and Chase. 
Slavery was the greatest blessing of 
America; but it was a greater blessing 
to get rid of it. 

Webster and Clay and Calhoun 
past off the stage and their compro- 
mises went with them. We wrestled 
for union; and Abraham Lincoln was 
created. Agricultural colleges were 
established; the wealth of their bul- 
letins began to rain down upon our 
farms, and industrialism became the 
controlling power of the American 
people. “It is this new age,” said Til- 
ton to me one day, as we were discuss- 
ing some new strawberries at my Clin- 
ton farm, “that we must hereafter con- 
sider; not to spend time on quarrels 
and wars, but how to feed the people, 
and make the boys and girls useful citi- 
zens.” Theodore Parker, like Samson, 
pounded on the pillars of religious big- 
otry. The whole social phase of religion 
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Hungary themselves. No one can cer- 
tainly foretell what the precise happen- 
ings of the next few days will be, but 
it seems highly probable that this ap- 
peal for peace indicates that the war 
will end in the not distant future, and 
that it will end with the assured 
triumph of those principles of justice 
and liberty and right for which the 
Allies are conducting the battle. 

No greater opportunity for an act of 
constructive and far-reaching states- 
manship has ever been presented in 
modern history than that which is now 
presented to the governments of the 
allied powers. If they will now; sum- 
ming up the best and most Convincing 
things that have been said by their 
chief representatives during the last 
two and a half years, unite in a clear, 
definite, and precise declaration of those 
principles for which they are contend- 
ing on the field of battle, and which 
they will insist must be admitted and 
assured before terms of peace can be 
agreed to, they will make an appeal not 
only to the peoples in neutral lands, 
but to the people who owe allegiance 
to Germany and her-allies. Among those 
people there are many who are craving 
and anxious to hear this message. 

New York City 


OF LIVING 


was about to change. What we had to 
discover hereafter was international 
good will, and we must learn to pro- 
claim the message of Christianity as a 
universal message: On earth peace, 
good will to men. 

From this second generation I 
learned once more to love life; to price 
life at its highest value, that beautiful 
business of living with every faculty 
working at its best—the whole body and 
the whole mind charged with health. 

My third generation I date from the 
Parliament of Religions; that great 
Sunday of humanity. As author of 
Our Heredity from God, I became iden- 
tified with the “Congress of Evolution,” 
and opened its sessions with an address. 
Here now and at last, no not quite at 
last, began to be fulfilled the hopes and 
efforts of the two preceding genera- 
tions. The end of all was to be “on 
earth peace, good will to men.” Out of 
this parliament sprang the “Congress 
of Religion,” now widened into an 
international association, embodying 
nobly the hopes and loves of all nations 
and religions. Involved in this Congress 
is the eternal doctrine of peace, and 
the ultimate end of the power of brute 
force. : 

So it was I crept carefully down the 
years, keeping pace with a third gen- 
eration. The fourth generation is al- 
ready rapping for the world to come 
to order. It will be a wonderful time on 
ahead. Not so many very greatly dis- 
tinguished individuals probably, but the 
crowd moving altogether on a higher 
plane. 








WHO OWNS THE RAILROADS? 


BY CHARLES S. THOMAS 


UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM COLORADO 


UR vast lines of railway, reach- 
ing from the seaboards to the 
remotest stretches of the Re- 
public, constitute the arterial 
tem of the body politic. The stream 
of traffic flowing along them is its 
social and economic life blood. Upon 
the regularity of this movement its 
vitality depends. Stagnation and con- 
gestion are equally dangerous to its 
health and well-being. Its vigor is 
regulated. by the normal and constant 
movement of its trade currents, just 
as the vigor and health of man de- 
pend upon the ceaseless circulation 
of the blood. 

A system so interwoven with the na- 
tional life, and so indispensable to its 
well-being, is essentially public, and 
therefore governmental. Its early de- 
velopment was largely by the state, 
and its final transfer to private con- 
trol was a subsequent policy, originat- 
ing with, and made effectual by keen 
business intellects, conscious of the 
marvelous wealth and power involved 
in the ownership of a nation’s system 
of inter-communication. This power 
once acquired has been abused in many 
ways, principally by over-capitalization, 
discriminations against persons and 
localities, corruption of public servants, 
and combinations with great business 
enterprises for the absorption of rival 
railroads or the destruction of com- 
petition. 

While it is true that these evils have 
been minimized in recent years thru 
partial public control, they are insepar- 
able from private ownership. Hence, it 
must be apparent to all reflecting minds, 
that they have not been, and cannot 
be entirely removed, so long as this 
control is not complete, and the orders 
and decrees of commissions depend for 
their enforcement in whole or in part 
upon the owners in possession. The 
scandalous plunderings of the Rock 
Island, the New Haven, the Frisco, the 
Pere Marquette, the Alton and some 
other systems, were devised and accom- 
plished under the very eyes of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; while 
the many devices for the payment of 
rebates, notwithstanding the mandate 
of the written law, are familiar to the 
reading public. More recently the 
charge that regraters of food-stuffs 
were deliberately withholding large 
consignments of provisions in the 
freight yards of some of the great cen- 
ters, to stimulate higher prices, even 
if untrue, suggests an evil of terrible 
proportions, which easily effected un- 
der private control, would be impos- 
sible under public ownership of the 
railways. 

Labor controversies are frequent in 
the railroad world. They become more 
formidable as the railways extend, and 
the brotherhoods increase. These al- 
ways seriously menace and frequently 
interfere with essential traffic move- 
ments, to the demoralization of busi- 
mess and the injury of the public. 
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Both sides or neither side may be to 
blame for these disturbances, but the 
primal fact is that while they are 
active they cripple a great govern- 
mental agency. This should not be pos- 
sible. A strike in the Post Office De- 
partment, or in the Navy is quite as 
justifiable as one which suspends the 
operation of the natural highways. 
They would be less injurious, since the 
railway company is prone, if it cannot 
settle, to resort to reprisals which only 
serve to increase the public suffering. 
This is not to reflect upon the com- 
pany; for like anybody else in diffi- 
culties, it resists by whatever means 
it can command. 

The railways are burdened with 
mountains of debt, which will never 
be paid. They impose a vast and con- 
stantly increasing fixed charge upon 
earnings, and these must keep pace 
with it, or the road collapses. To ac- 
complish this, betterments are fre- 
quently neglected, false economies in- 
stituted, and local charges increased. 
Hard times mean bankruptcy and reor- 
ganization, thru which investors suffer, 
and absorptions of weaker by more 
vigorous systems are promoted. These 
absorptions are always attended by in- 
creased bond and share issues, which 
swell the aggregate liabilities to the 
further detriment of producer and con- 
sumer. Share speculation by bulls and 
bears alike receives fresh stimulus 
from the practice, which only the 
strongest systems can survive. Some of 
these, of which the New Haven is an 
example, encounter peril from their very 
strength, and finally go the way of all 
enterprises conducted for private gain, 
as distinguished from the public wel- 
fare. 

Under private ownership, many rail- 
ways are constructed in territory al- 


ready well supplied with lines of trans- 
portation. This is a waste of capital 
and of energy. The new enterprises 
are seldom inspired by worthy motives. 
They are designed to compete with, and 
menace existing lines, thereby forcing 
consolidations, or divisions of business, 
which are of but momentary benefit to 
their patrons. Other sections of the 
country, poorly served, and needing bet- 
ter and cheaper traffic facilities, suffer 
thru this practice, since their needs, 
tho real, are less alluring to enterprise 
combined with private capital. They are 
neglected, and their needs postponed to 
@ more convenient season, the discour- 
aging delays of which often set the 
tide of improvement and of population 
permanently in other directions. Under 
government ownership these unwise 
duplications would be avoided and 
the needs of poorly served communi- 
ties would be supplied by new con- 
struction. 

The temptation to augment profits 
by “charging all that the traffic will 
bear,” is too obviously unjust to re- 
quire elaboration. It strikes equality of 
service squarely in the face. It has done 
more to create public hostility to priv- 
ate railway management than any 
other single practise. Altho it has been 
largely eliminated, it cannot be wholly 
supprest, so long as human ingenuity, 
quickened by the greed of gain, pos- 
sesses the instrumentalities for its exer- 
cize. 

Many, if not most of the inequali- 
ties of the rate sheet have their 
genesis in this fact, and since they 
can be plausibly defended upon other 
grounds, they will persist until public 
ownership or control supplants the pre- 
vailing system. 


RIVATE ownership has fostered 
the creation of parasitic growths 
upon the transportation system. 
These take extra toll from the public 
for a service which the railways can do 
quite as well and which, as the nation’s 
common carriers, it is their duty to do. 
I refer to the special freight lines, the 
sleeping car monopoly and the express 
companies, which have sprung into exist- 
ence at the behest of railroad men, who 
perceiving their enormous possibilities, 
have organized and fastened them upon 
the national highways as agencies for 
personal gain. Their ownership and that 
of the railways are virtually identical. 
They flourish and grow fat whether the 
roads do or not. Their dividends are 
generally unfailing. They transact the 
most valuable and profitable elements of 
transportation, thus depriving the rail- 
ways of essential sources of business, 
adding enormously to the cost of serv- 
ice, and diverting the revenues from the 
railway coffers to the pockets of their 
shareholders. 
Public ownership would do away 
with these leeches of traffic, would 
discharge their functions directly, and 
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would reap the benefit of their colossal 
incomes. 

The nation has expended about $750,- 
000,000 for the improvement of its 
harbors and waterways. Theoretically 
its waterway expenditures have been 
justified by the necessity of making 
and keeping them navigable for the 
promotion and interchange of com- 
merce and industry. As competitors of 
the railways for traffic, and as high- 
ways available to the water craft of all 
the people, they are supposed to serve 
a great and beneficent national pur- 
pose. 

Unfortunately theory and fact are 
here at total variance with each other. 
As our river and harbor bills increase, 
our river traffic diminishes. This is 
largely due to the private ownership of 
our railway systems, whose vast mile- 
age and superior equipment enable 
them in some localities to minimize and 
in others to destroy water competition, 
both actual and potential. This they ac- 
complish by unfair competition, by the 
absorption of river and harbor fronts 
at terminal or exchange points, and by 
refusing interchange of business. 
Hence our appropriations for river im- 
provements, save as they minimize 
floods and freshets, are wasted. The 
waste will continue until land and 
water transportation facilities become 
parts of a unified system under com- 
plete government control. Germany has 
set us an example in this respect, which 
we must imitate if we are to make ef- 
fectual or any use of our navigable 
rivers, either to relieve the congestion 
of the railways or to serve the com- 
munities which are directly dependent 
upon them. 


NDER private ownership and con- 
LU tnt profit is naturally and prop- 

erly the end and object of the 
transportation business. A great gov- 
ernmental agency thus becomes an as- 
set and medium for gain and specula- 
tion. The public interest tho concededly 
paramount, is of necessity subordinated 
to the more insistent problem of profit 
and loss. Hence public service is not, 
and cannot be the end and aim of pri- 
vate operation. But under government 
ownership, public service is substituted 
for private gain, and the traffic of the 
country freed from the trammels of 
competition or combination inspired by 
the lure of profit, will be operated for 
the benefit of all. The aim will be to 
make it self supporting and leave with 
the business public those vast sums of 
money now required for dividends upon 
capital, both actual and fictitious, and 
interest upon huge bond issues, largely 
used to acquire competing lines, and 
dominate the traffic of whole sections 
of the Union. 

No one nowadays will seriously as- 
sert that our postal affairs should be 
relegated to the tender mercies of pri- 
vate control, nor that the Government 
should administer them as a source of 
public revenue. Yet it is just as consis- 
tent, and as reasonable to so contend, 
as to seek to justify the notion that 
the great lines of railway over which 
our mails are carried, and distributed 





in common with passengers and gen- 
eral traffic, should be owned and con- 
trolled as they now are. Indeed the sav- 
ing in railway mail contracts would 
very largely reduce the cost of opera- 
tion, thus permitting an appreciable 
reduction in traffic rates. In Germany, 
railway mail carriage always shows a 
profit, instead of a decided loss as 
with us. 

Government ownership would stabil- 
ize both rates and cost of operation. 
Being devoted to service and not to 
profit, wages would not be affected by 
business depressions, thru decrease of 
traffic. On the other hand, rates could 
be reduced if the times required it with- 
out a corresponding or any reduction of 
the wage scale. And the prodigious sal- 
aries now paid to managers, directors 
and other officials of the company 
would be eliminated by the payment 
of fair compensation for competent 
management. 


HE element of preparedness enters 

largely into the problem of govern- 

ment ownership. No plan of na- 
tional defense is complete without it. 
German military efficiency is largely 
due to the national system of railways, 
which were taken over years ago, and 
equipped and extended for the primary 
purposes of war and industry. Some 
military experts have contended that the 
French victory at the Marne was due to 
the inability of the Belgian railways to 
transport Germany’s vast military sup- 
plies to the front at the critical mo- 
ment. The difficulties confronting the 
War Department last June, when the 
transportation of less than 100,000 men 
and munitions to the Mexican border 
was necessary, presents a mild picture 
of its helplessness if two or three times 
that number of men were required at 
some vital point at a time of great 
emergency. We might be thoroly pre- 
pared in all other respects, yet meet 
with disaster thru tedious mobilization, 
due to private ownership of the na- 
tional highways. England’s first step 
after declaring war in August, 1914, 
was to take possession of its railways. 
France did likewise. These nations 
have since then used them both as 
agencies of war and as handmaids of 
commerce. Their administration of all 
traffic movements has given full satis- 
faction. Private discriminations and 
inequalities of service have been elim- 
inated. 

So successful is the new regime 
that it may be safely predicted that 
private ownership of national high- 
ways in these great nations has gone, 
never to return. They will hereafter re- 
tain dominion over them and adminis- 
ter them as governmental agencies in 
common with the mails, foreign affairs, 
and the admiralty. 

I am aware of the contention that 
the high efficiency of management un- 
der private ownership is not possible 
under democratic institutions. In a 
sense this may be true. But on the other 
hand the financial side of private man- 
agement could not be worse under pub- 
lic administration. Moreover, we have 
managed the roads in the Philippines, 


and upon the Isthmus, some steamship 
lines, and the telegraph lines of Alaska, 
fairly well. Our postal service yields 
an occasional profit now and then, and 
I feel sure that the men who now oper- 
ate the trunk lines for their owners 
would be quite as efficient in the same 
capacity if they were officers of the 
Government. 


F course the Government could ac- 

quire the railways only by paying 

for them, and it is said that the 
cost would be colossal. But the bond- 
holders own the roads, and government 
assumption of bond issues would not 
sensibly increase the public burdens. 
For the people pay the interest as they 
will pay the principal of this debt thru 
traffic rates, if it is ever paid at all. And 
the annual net profit of operation by the 
Government, instead of being distrib- 
uted as dividends, would rapidly liqui- 
date this debt, whereupon rates could 
be lowered to the mere cost of main- 
tenance and operation. 

I do not advocate government owner- 
ship of railroads as an ideal, or even 
as a desirable policy, if a better one 
were available. It encounters grave ob- 
jections, and possibly it may not stand 
the test of experience; but I know of 
no other alternative. Public control of 
some sort is admittedly essential, and 
divided control by a national and forty- 
eight state commissions is a manifest 
impossibility. 

Control by national commission alone, 
if that end could be attained, would fail, 
if it were not complete, and it must be 
incomplete so long as operation is in 
the hands of private owners, yielding 
sullen and reluctant submission to its 
mandates. 

Far-seeing railway men long ago 
began to advocate national incorpora- 
tion of railway companies, with en- 
larged control by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. They have been 
driven to this position partly by the 
conflicting requirements of the state 
authorities, and partly by the growing 
convictions of the people that the roads 
are an indispensable agency of govern- 
ment, and therefore essential to effi- 
cient and satisfactory public adminis- 
tration; that no strictly public function 
should be delegated to private owner- 
ship or control, much less made the 
basis of private gain. 

Public ownership of railways seems 
to me inevitable. It will not come at 
once. It should not come abruptly. But 
it is as certain as any future event can 
be which depends upon human agencies 
for its accomplishment. 

Limitations of space have made it 
possible only to sketch in outline, with- 
out attempting to discuss some of the 
considerations which seem to justify or 
require the public ownership of our 
transportation agencies. Concluding the 
subject it may be said that they apply 
quite as insistently to the aequisition 
of our telegraph and telephone systems. 
They are all governmental agencies, an- 
alogous in character, and essential each 
to the others for their full and fair 
operation and development. 

Washington, D. C. 
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i Again the tank! The one-time mystery of modern warfare is getting more than its share of publicity now as increas- 
ingly good photographs come from the front. This picture of a tank’s attack was taken for the British war records 
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An artist in the trenches sketched this impression of the forward march of a tank across the enemy’s intrenchments 
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Three pictures of war—with a difference. The Parisienne in a 
munition factory is making shells with the same skill she once used 
as a fashionable milliner trimming hats for the ladies of Paris 
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A new use for a windmill. Perhaps the Belgian look- 
out who found this post remembered the man who 
always got a seat in the Ferris wheel at horse races 
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© International Film Press Illustrating ‘ American Press 
“Tea-diggers” may be the official title of the men in these trenches who are blending 48,000 pounds of tea for the army 
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¢ NEWS-—PICTORIAL AZAorpers Veeckly 


These paintings from the National Academy exhibition are of three distinct. types. The bright portrait of “Elizabeth,” 
by Mary D. Page, won the Julia B. Shaw Prize; “A Vision of the Past,” by E. I. Couse, the second Altman Prize 
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Few reproductions of the beauty of the Palace of Fine Arts at the Panama-Pacific Exposition are so satisfying both in 
line and color as Colin Campbell Cooper’s painting of iridescent reflections and 


white pillars against a gray-blue sky 
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THE DIVINE SARAH 


BY MONTROSE J. MOSES 


AUTHOR OF “THE AMERICAN DRAMATIST” 


formance of Sarah Bernhardt. 

She comes to us from France— 
her veritable last tour of America— 
not so much as an actress in the theatri- 
cal sense, as a flame, a symbol, of her 
country’s past glory and of its present 
spiritual crisis. 

Her several trips to the United 
States, in the past, have always been 
attended with a certain glare and no- 
toriety, which have added curiosity to 
whatever desire theatregoers may have 
had to see the “Divine Sarah’”—the ac- 
tress who held all Paris in the palm 
of her hand; who, at the hight of her 
most picturesque temper, could defy the 
Comédie Francaise, could break con- 
tracts with the Odéon, and direct the 
pen of most of the dramatic writers of 
her time, making crowned heads dance 
attendance on her will. 

That was the Sarah of bygone days 
—Sarah at the hight of her Sardou 
power, her splendid emotionalism. 
That was the day when actresses in all 
parts of the world looked askance at 
her with jealousy. 


ERETOFORE Sarah Bernhardt 

has come to us heralded by all 

sorts of odd experiences, char- 
acteristic of actresses seeking press 
exploitation. She was a law unto 
herself, up to the time she passed 
the middle age of life. She horse- 
whipped one of her associates in her 
company. She boxed the ears of one 
of the most honorable Sociétaires in 
the Comédie. She dictated her terms to 
the playwright, Augier, making him 
follow her about with his manuscripts. 

Then it was that Sarah Bernhardt, 
having gained the position of being one 
of the most superb technicians of the 
day, also gained control of herself, 
fought for her ideals, saw deeper into 
the art she was upholding, and even 
went so far as to take a stand against 
organized business in the theater by 
fighting the New York Theatrical 
Trust when she came on one of her 
visits to America. So the years ad- 
vanced, and those who were her con- 
temporaries passed from the theatrical 
horizon. But Sarah Bernhardt still held 
—the one great “star” in a firmament 
all but dimmed. 

In her long career she had met ad- 
versity and hed arisen above it. She had 
met scandal and pushed it aside. She 
had lost fortunes and built them up 
again. And now she comes to America, 
physically disabled and yet, thru the 
sheer power of her genius, rising above 
it all. Imagine an actress, past her sev- 
enty-second year, with one leg ampu- 
tated, with a spirit sorely distressed 
over the. fate of her country, with a full 
knowledge of what she has been and 
what she is, still moving audiences to 
tears, still wringing their hearts with 
that simple, sure technique which has 
held the stage for over fifty years! 


HERE is no longer any humor 
attached to the “Farewell” per- 
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As the curtain rose, I took her for 
the embodiment of all France’s great- 
ness in art, from the time when, as a 
little girl, she caught sight of Rachel 
at the Conservatoire, to the recent time 
when she was the recipient of the Le- 
gion of Honor from the President of 
the Republic, bringing a taste of her 
love for art to the battlefield when she 
played in some one-act plays before the 
soldiers of France. I could not help but 
feel, as I caught a glimpse of her for 
the first time in many years, that here 
was a woman who, in her presence, rep- 
resented all that is finest in the history 
of literary France. That is the interest- 
ing thing about the actors and actresses 
of France: the theater is so closely re- 
lated to the political, social, and artistic 
life of the times, that an actress brought 
up in the house of Moliére, however un- 
educated she may be, is invariably car- 
ried to an intellectual pitch thru asso- 
ciation with the greatest minds of her 
period. 


T is this tradition which Madame 

Bernhardt brought before me vividly 

as the curtain rose on a specially writ- 
ten one-act piece, by her son, and en- 
titled “Hécube.” One could never have 
realized her physical disability as this 
great actress, with her very distinctive 
powers of reading, sat in her chair and 
gave us an idea of the mother of Hec- 
tor, representative of all the mothers 
of France, sacrificing their sons for the 
cause of the nation. Madame Bernhardt 
was there for a patriotic purpose. She 
was there as a flaming representative 
of her country’s sacrifice. And her 
voice, still unbroken, still wonderfully 
modulated, with an accent that was un- 
mistakable, brought back vividly the 
memories of former days. 

The second piece, written by one of 
the soldiers on the battlefield, “some- 
where in France,” was itself aimed for 
the distinct purpose of racking the 
heart, and firing the blood with patri- 
otic emotion. Then followed Victor 
Hugo’s “Patrie,” introduced into this 
little specially constructed “vaudeville,” 
with Derouléde’s poem, “Au Porte- 
Drapeau,” and ending with one of 
Bernhardt’s inimitable death-scenes, 
her last words, “Vive lAngleterre! 
Vive la France!”, drowned in the thun- 
ders,of applause which raised the whole 
audithce to its feet. 

Madame Bernhardt has brought to 
America numberless pieces, which are 
so constructed that she may act while 
seated, in order to overcome her phys- 
ical disability. One does not realize this, 
so marvelously is one touched by the 
varied splendor of her art. There is 
still about Sarah Bernhardt the won- 
derful sweep of gesture. There is still 
the glory of color in her costume. There 
is still the careful attention to detail. 

Looking over the criticisms of her 
work during her many visits to Amer- 
ica in the past, we are surprized to 
find the American critics more or less 


reserved in their appreciation. And in 
view of all that she represents, we have 
to smile over some of the harsh judg- 
ments placed upon her. Even in her 
seventy-two years, we see in Sarah 
Bernhardt one who, tho limited by age, 
nevertheless so far overtops the best 
we have in the theater today, so far 
surpasses in technique, in emotional 
fire, the biggest “star” holding public 
attention, that we cannot write carp- 
ing criticism about something that has 
now become an established fact in the- 
atrical history. 


T may be that in her earlier days, as 

one critic has said, the “Divine Sarah” 

was unable to touch the higher spir- 
itual emotions, that she was unable to 
convey the passion of her character to 
her audience, but rather called forth 
from that audience a type of passion of 
the most unhealthy kind. It may be that 
in the supprest, gentle, simple emotions 
she was not at her best, her metiér be- 
ing more in a colorful, romantic direc- 
tion. Yet, judging the Sarah Bern- 
hardt that we see today, we would say 
that a change has indeed fallen upon 
her, the same change which she herself 
noted among her countrymen when, a 
few months ago, she walked on the bat- 
tlefield among the soldiers of France. 
For she has written of her experiences 
in a way worthy to stand as measure 
of her feeling today. 

“T learned much more than I could 
teach them from my trip to the front,” 
she says. “Altho fear of death has long 
ago left me, because when one is of a 
certain age death is of no consequence; 
I learned from those men with blood 
showing from their wounds, on their 
faces, that a new epoch in the ‘histoire 
humaine’ of the world had _ been 
reached. We have arrived at the epoch 
in the history of the world when fear 
of death is no more. The courage of 
thousands upon thousands involved in 
this war has spread the moral influence 
of this defiance of death in the trench- 
es. It is felt everywhere. It was an in- 
fluence that seized me there among 
those men of France, whom I saw so 
wonderfully spiritualized by their re- 
lease from fear.” 

Bernhardt has lived thru two wars. 
During the Franco-Prussian conflict 
she turned the Théatre Odéon into a 
hospital. And today, she has turned her 
own theater to the same purpose—al- 
ways the patriot to be counted upon. It 
is that mixture of patriotism and of 
artistic lawlessness which dominates 
her “Reminiscences,” published several 
years ago. And neither of these quali- 
ties have the years been able to dim. 

Yes, it was a touching experience to 
go on the battlefield of art and see such 
a wonderful soldier, such a wonderful 
representative of all that is best in 
theatrical France, at her post and hav- 
ing no fear of the future, 


New York City 
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Across the bitter centuries I hear the wail of men: 
“Oh, would that Jesus Lord, the Christ, would come 


We decorate His altars with a ceremonious pride, 
With all the outward shows of pomp His worship is 


Great churches raise their mighty spires to pierce the 


While in the shadow of the cross we mutter blasphemies. 


A PAGE FROM AMERICA’S PSALTER a 


BY WILLARD WATTLES 


today.’ 


half-shut eye 


While in the charnel-house of words immortal mean- 


ings die. 


Above our brothers’ frailties we cry ‘Unclean! Unclean!’ 
And with the hands that served her shame still stone 
the Magdalene. 


“We know within our factories that wan-cheeked women reel 
Among the deft and droning belts that spin from wheel to wheel. 
We know that unsexed childhood droops in dull-eyed drudgery. 
The little children that He blessed in far off Galilee,— 

Yet surely, Lord, our hearts would grow more merciful to them, 
If Thou couldst come again to us as once in Bethlehem.” 


“We know we do not do His will who lessoned us to pray, 
‘Our Father grant within our lives Thy Kingdom rule 


The prayer he taught us once a week we mouth with 














A PORTABLE CREED 
BY PRESTON WILLIAM SLOSSON 


VERYONE who has taken a 

summer trip to the seaside, or 

crost the continent to attend a 

national fair, or gone from home 
to spend a year at some distant college, 
knows how hard it is to fill a trunk 
with everything that is necessary and 
nothing that isn’t. Packing a creed is 
exactly the same sort of task. It isn’t 
a question of whether all of one’s be- 
liefs are true or not, any more than it 
is a question of whether all of the fur- 
niture of your home has or has not a 
market value. Your toothbrush, razor, 
collar studs, fountain pen and railroad 
ticket have another sort of value from 
your rubber plant, phonograph, plush 
album, window curtains and plaster 
cast of the Dying Gladiator. If you neg- 
lect to take along any of the five arti- 
cles first mentioned (you may substi- 
tute some other indispensable for the 
razor if you are of the more fortunate 
sex that does not require one) your 
journey will be seriously inconven- 
ienced, but if by oversight or necessity 
you should forget to take with you some 
article on the other list, your immedi- 
ate comfort would hardly be dimin- 
ished. 

Now, in traveling thru this world we 
cannot afford to overburden the mind 
with dogmas which, however true, make 
no real difference to us. Of course no 
two believers will agree as to just 
which beliefs are vital, just as no two 
travelers will agree as to just what 
should be taken on a journey. But the 
point is that every wise man makes 
some selection. Few of us now are 
much’ exercized over the question which 
divided the Church for centuries, is God 
the Father of the same or only of like 
substance with God the Son? Yet either 
the Athanasian or the Arian position 
may, for all we know, be absolutely 
true. To many of us it seems equally a 
matter of indifference whether the na- 
ture of Deity is simple, as the Unitar- 
jans say, or triune, as the Trinitarians 
assert; our daily conduct would be in 
no way altered whichever party proved 
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to be in the right. Those who pin their 
faith to such questions as the author- 
ship of the Pentateuch, the capacity of 
Jonah’s whale, the proper method of 
administering baptism, the maintenance 
of the apostolic succession are relig- 
iously over-equipt. They find no real 
use for the greater part of their creed; 
it only gets in their way and sets 
them to worrying for fear they will lose 
some of it. The most to be pitied of all 
are those who have laden themselves 
with a long string of negative proposi- 
tions, a creed with a minus sign before 
it. It is all right to say that one has 
never heard satisfactory proof of a 
miracle, but to go farther and deny the 
possibility of miracles is to assume a 
burden of proof which would break the 
back of any philosopher. 

But the man who takes too much with 
him on a journey is a Solomon com- 
pared with the man who takes nothing. 
Some questions are at once big enough 
and practical enough to absorb our 
keenest attention; indeed life itself can 
hardly go on to any purpose until we 
have arrived at some sort of answer to 
them. This is especially true of the two 
great questions of value: “Is life worth 
living?” and “If life is sacred, are in- 
dividual lives also sacred?” If you an- 
swer the first question in the negative 
you have condemned the life and growth 
which the Christian calls good and en- 
listed in the cause of death and decay, 
which all good men know to be that of 
the Devil. If you answer the second 
question in the negative, you agree 
with Nietzsche that the welfare of the 
many should be sacrificed to the benefit 
of the chosen few, or else with some ex- 
treme collectivists who hold that if the 
species as a whole makes progress in- 
justice to the individual does not mat- 
ter. In either case you are at war with 
the Christian Church, which has al- 
ways taught that every soul has an 
infinite value in the sight of God. Inci- 
dentally, you must oppose the political 
creed of the western world that every 
-itizen is equal in the sight of the law. 


Passing from questions of value to 
questions of fact, the biggest question 
that confronts us is: “Are human be- 
ings alone in the desire for a fuller, 
freer, more abundant life, or is there 
any element in the universe that wills 
it with us and thru us?” The Christian 
returns to this question an emphatic 
affirmative. A negative answer is re- 
turned by the materialist, who denies 
the existence of a Purpose in things, 
by the Epicurean philosopher, who ad- 
mits the existence of the gods but not 
their care for man, and by the Buddhist 
or pantheist, to whom God is but an 
algebraic expression for the unity of 
the universe. Another vitally important 
question of fact is this: “What does 
personality signify?” If each personal- 
ity is a unique reality in the universe 
we may assign to it immortality, free- 
dom, moral responsibility and infinite 
capacity for growth. This is the Chris- 
tian position and it is mine. 

This, then, is the content of my 
creed. It contains every belief for which 
I have as yet found a use and there is 
nothing in it which I could do without. 
Since on all these vital issues I found 
that the Christian Church had formu- 
lated my convictions many centuries 
before I was born, I have always con- 


‘sidered it my duty to work with the 


Christian Church as an organization. 
Unfortunately, but few denominations 
admit anyone so lightly equipt as I in 
the matter of creed. Therefore I had 
to join the Congregational Church, 
which (together with its baby brother, 
the Unitarian) is not only the most 
liberal in theology, but in its form of 
government is the most democratic in- 
stitution in existence. The radical anti- 
clerical who writes for the Masses and 
never goes to church is certain that 
Christianity is a mere bulwark of reac- 
tion. I who do go to church know that 
ten thousand years from now civil gov- 
ernment may be on as free and popu- 
lar a basis as the present Congrega- 
tional polity, but hardly until then. 
New York City 
































EDGAR LEE MASTERS 


The poet of the Middle West and of Spoon River 
Churchyard 


F one should pick the half dozen 

American poets whose work today 

showed most originality and leader- 

ship, Edgar Lee Masters, Robert 
Frost, James Oppenheim and Amy Lo- 
well would certainly be among them. It 
happens that each of them has just pub- 
lished a new book of verse, and it is 
interesting to compare the four collec- 
tions. 

Neither Mr. Masters nor Mr. Frost 
is to be ranked primarily with the vers 
librists, tho Mr. Masters used the form 
in the “Anthology” and turns to it fre- 
quently. Both men handle verse flexibly, 
but the wide spiritual difference be- 
tween them is somewhat reflected in 
their versification. Mr. Masters uses 
standard rhythms much as he uses free 
verse, with a cold steadiness of stride. 
His thought seems independent of his 
meter, but only because of its ironical 
persistence, and not because of any 
verbal fluidity. Mr. Frost, on the other 
hand, takes a familiar rhythm and 
breaks down its regularity, reproduc- 

















THE POET OF NEW ENGLAND FOLKS 


There is neighborliness and the flavor of out- 
doors in Robert Frost’s verse 





FOUR 
PIONEER 
POC 


BY GEDDES SMITH 




















ing so carefully the cadences of con- 
versation—and thoroly colloquial con- 
versation at that—as Mr. George H. 
Browne pointed out in The Independent 
for May 22, 1916, that he mellows the 
whole body of his verse and gives it a 
singular friendliness. 

Masters has deliberately chosen to be 
the poet of Chicago and the Middle 
West, as Frost has chosen New Eng- 
land. And there is a touch of hardness, 
aloofness, about him that is at the op- 
posite pole from Frost’s neighborliness, 
and that expresses the city more per- 
fectly than any specific description could 
do. He is probing for emotional funda- 
mentals, using certain phases of Ameri- 
ean life as his laboratory material, 
much as Browning worked with speci- 
mens borrowed from Italy. He excels 
in the picturing of the sordid and the 
tragic, and few poets have so com- 
pletely stripped even tragedy of its 
glamour. In The Great Valley there are 
vivid portraits of men and women in 
whom joy has turned to bitterness and 
life to sodden ashes. Cato Braden is a 
superb history of a failure, distinctive 
because Masters, with his keen interest 
in the community soul, has grasped the 
broad satirical background of his man’s 
life. We have space only for a partial 
quotation: 

Well then 

The years went on. And every day at eight 

He could be seen toward his office bent. 

And half past ten just as the morning train 

Was whistling for the crossing he would go 

To get the mail. Returning he would walk 

Along Main Street, slapping the folded 
News 

Against his leg. He scanned it in his office. 

At twelve o’clock he went to dinner, then 

As whisky made him eat, he over-ate 

And took a nap till two o’clock. At three 

One might discover him at solitaire— 

He had clipped from the morning paper 
quite enough 

Tio keep the boys in copy. Then at four 

He might be sitting at the livery stable, 

Or sometimes might be found in that back 
room 

Of Little’s restaurant, where a keg of beer 

Shipped in was being tapped. At night 
perhaps 

He might be seen down there on Locust 
Street, 

Waiting to enter where the milliner lived. 

So passed his life away from twenty-four 

To fifty-one. It’s simple enough to ask 

Why not write for the Eagle, make it 
better, 

Give ideas to the people, help the town, 

Refresh the mind, read, study. history, 

De Senectute? Fancy Teddy Roosevelt, 

Who’s labored for this land with restless 


gifts, 

Tied down in Winston Prairie—Well, you 
can’t, 

He’d break the ties, and that’s the point, 


you see. 

For Cato couldn’t break them. had to stay, 
Incapable to extract the good that’s here, 
Susceptible to all the bad that’s here; 
He was a nose half active 

Who enters in a room where gas escapes, 














A PIONEER IN VERS LIBRE 


Amy Lowell writes rimed verse and “polyphonic 
prose,”’ too 


Sits in the room unconscious of the gas 
Till he grows sluggish, lies down to rest 
And dies unknowing. So I say it’s true 
That Winston Prairie mined Cato Braden 
Aud killed him in the end. 

As a whole Masters is probably more 
depressing than any poet of equal power 
in American letters, but it would be 
unfair to ignore the poems which strike 
a different note. There is an interest- 
ing attempt to celebrate the local his- 
tory of Chicago, and there are several 
penetrating comments in Mr. Masters’ 
own psychoanalytic vein on the per- 
sonality of Lincoln and on the essential 
meanings of the issues with which 
Lincoln wrestled. A few—a very few 
—poems sketch happier emotional ad- 
ventures, such as that of Emily Brous- 
seau. 

Frost is far from Masters. Much of 
what he has to say is frankly agreeable 
conversation about the New England 
countryside, and he carries the burden 
of human emotion far more lightly than 
the Westerner. We suspect that a good 

















JAMES OPPENHEIM 
Who writes the philosophy of youth in “War 
and Laughter” 
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There’s Joy and Health 
In Motor Boating 


And Motor Contentment in a Gray Engine 


Zip! Over the wave crests you leap tossing the silvery 
spray high in the air and filling your lungs with pure invigor- 
ating ozone, No dust, no traffic laws or speed limits, and no 
discomforting jarring over hot, uneven roads. Instead, all is 
cool and refreshing. Tucked away out-of-sight somewhere 
your powerful motor propels you steadily, smoothly and noise- 
lessly. The tonic and charm of the water is yours. 


Such is motor boating with a Gray Motor. It doesn’t 
matter whether your boat is large or small, fast or of moderate 
speed, simple or elaborate, you find the same exhilaration and 
pure joy—and there’s a Gray for every boat. ‘Twelve sizes, 
two and four cycle, three to ninety horse power, all of highest 
quality, absolute reliability, and moderate price—there’s a 
Gray just suited to your requirements. 


Ownership of a Gray motor implies a recognition of the 
highest quality, the most scientific design and workmanship, 
and the widest margin of safety to be obtained in a marine 
motor. The 1917 Grays are ready. Early season orders were 
never heavier. Order now and avoid disappointment on 
delivery when the season opens. Immediate shipment for 
Southern service may be had on any model. Let us forward 


the three Gray Books to you and place the services of our 
experts at your disposal, 





GRAY MOTOR CO., 1256 Oakland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 











many people fail to enjoy Frost as 
much as they might thru excessive zeal 
for hidden philosophy. But even so, 
there are one or two things in Mountain 
Interval which seem too casual and 
too vague in appeal for inclusion in a 
volume by so true a poet. Mr. Frost 
has a fine and sympathetic way of ex- 
pressing the reactions of lonely and 
tired women to the stress of country 
life; that was the basis of some of the 
most telling poems in “North of Boston” 
and it reappears in The Hill Wife, 
from which we quote a vivid fragment: 


The Oft-Repeated Dream 
She had no saying dark enough 
For the dark pine that kept 
For ever trying the window-latch 
Of the room where they slept. 
The tireless but ineffectual hands 
That with every futile pass 
Made the great tree seem as a little bird 
Before the mystery of glass! 
It never had been inside the room, 
And only one of the two 
Was afnaid in an oft-repeated dream 
Of what the tree might do. 


There is no single poem in this group 
so poignant as three or four in “North 
of Boston,” but such things as In the 
Home Stretch, for domestic drama, The 
Telephone, for dainty fancy, and 
Birches, for genial outdoor flavor, rank 
well with what Mr. Frost has given us 
hitherto. A few lines from Birches: 

He always kept his poise 

To the top branches, climbing carefully 
yith the same pains you use to fill a cu) 
Up to the brim, and even above the brim. 


Then he flung outward, feet first, with r 
swish, 


Kicking his way down thru the air to th- 
ground. 


So was I once myself a swinger of birches. 

And so I dream of going back to be. 

It's when I’m weary of considerations, 

And life is too much like a pathless wood 

Where your face burns and tickles with 
the cobwebs 

Broken across it, and one eye is weeping 

From a twig’s having lashed across it open. 

I'd like to get away from earth awhile 

And then come back to it and begin over. 

I'd like to go by climbing a birch tree, 

And — 4 black branches up a snow-white 
trun 


Toward heaven, till the tree could bear no 
more, 


But dipped its top and set me down again. 

That would be good both going and com- 
ing back. 

One could do worse than be a swinger of 
birches. 

When we turn to James Oppenheim 
and Amy Lowell we are in the vanguard 
of the vers librists, but the two poets 
are doing quite different things with 
the new form. Miss Lowell uses vers 
liore chiefly as the vehicle by which 
she hopes to conduct poetry along new 
paths. Mr. Oppenheim uses it merely 
because he wants to write poetry of a 
sort to which we are accustomed, in a 
more direct, spontaneous and flexible 
way than is possible in formal meter. 
As Amy Lowell put it in the preface to 
“Sword Blades and Poppy Seed,” he is 
“quintessentializing” thought and eino- 
tion. That is, by arranging his ideas 
according to the fluid cadences of free 
verse, he is speaking more vividly and 
striking harder at the thought than he 
could if he bent them to the more artifi- 
cial requirements of familiar rhythms. 
So Mr. Oppenheim, in whom the very 
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a regular part of every musician’s training to take 

special gymnastic finger exercises. Teachers would 
no more expect their pupils to become good pianists 
without special finger exercises, than they would expect 
them to play without first learning to read notes. 

Now for the first time has this principle of gymnastic 
finger training been applied to typewriting. Its necessity 
is proved by the fact that the one great difficulty which 
handicaps ninety-nine out of every hundred stenogra- 
phers is their inability to gain full control of their finger 
movements. 

The average stenographer 
typewrites thirty to forty words 
a minute. A “trained finger” 
operator can typewrite eighty to 
one hundred words a minute, 
without errors and with amazing 
ease. There you have the reason 
for the difference in salaries paid 
to stenographers. A fifty-word-a- 
minute gain in typewriting speed 
must mean a vast increase in the 
amount of fin- 
ished work 
turned out in a given time. 

And since employers pay for 
nothing in the world except quan- 
tity and quality of work produced, 
it is obvious that no matter how 
good a stenographer may be at 
shorthand, he or she can never ex- 
pect much increase in pay until 
speed, real speed and accuracy on 
the typewriter are acquired. 


i Europe, and in America for many years it has been 





Strengthening the 
finger muscles 


The New Way in Typewriting 


The trouble in the past, from 
the stenographer’s standpoint, 
has been that there was no 
successful method of training 
the fingers to secure high speed 
and accuracy in typewriting. 
Piano exercises were useless 
for typewriting needs—they 
were designed to secure a dif- 
ferent kind of result—and 
they were too hard—took too 
much time and reauired too 
much effort. 

It remained for R. E. Tul- 

—_ loss, who is known the country 

Making each finger over as among the greatest 

independent typewriting authorities of the 

present day, to invent a marvelous system of finger exer- 

cises which can be learned in only ten remarkable easy les- 

sons, and which with amazing quickness bring this wonder- 
ful flexibility, speed and control of the fingers. 

Already thousands have adopted the new method with 
results bordering almost on the miraculous. Many of them 
were so-called “touch writers,” others, after years of fruit- 
less effort, had practically given up hope of ever attaining 
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Gymnastic Finger Tram 
Doubles Typewriting Speed 


A wonderful new method of acquiring speed and accuracy in typewriting ; 80 to 100 words 
a minute now easy for anyone; how it has doubled and trebled stenographers’ Salaries 


By FRANK J. SIMMONS 








Simple ewercises practised away from 
machine, that double typewriting speed 
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more than merely average typewriting ability, many had 
taken other courses, with no marked increase in speed— 


yet, by the New Way practically without exception, they all . 


have developed the remarkable speed of eighty to one hun- 
dred words a minute. 


Raising Stenographers’ Salaries 


That this New Way in Typewriting raises salaries of stenog- 
raphers is shown by actual figures given in the letters written to Mr. 
Tulloss by hundreds of stenogra- 

hers. For example, Mr. John H. 

farquette of Smith’s Falls, Ont., 
never averaged more than forty to 
forty-five words per minute until 
he began to typewrite the New 
Way. His speed quickly increased 
and soon he was typewriting at the 
phenomenal speed of 85 to 90 words 
a minute from shorthand notes and 
as a result of this increased speed 
in typewriting, his salary was 
raised 20 per cent and within a few 
months 20 per cent more. As Mr. 
Marquette says, he is now earning 
about twice as much as any of the 
other 14 stenographers in his office. 

Then there is the story of Miss 
Anna S. Cubbinson of Harrisburg, 
Pa, who 
writes— 
“T am today filling the position of Chief 
Clerk to the Department of Parks in this 
city, my salary being exactly double what 
it was when I took up the study of the 
New Way in Typewriting.” 

A. H. Gardiner of Madison, Wis., was 
getting $70 per month when he began the 
study of the New Way in Typewriting. 
In a remarkably short space of time he 
increased his speed from 50 words a min- 
ute to 80 words and his salary jumped 
to $150 a month—more than double what 
it was. 

I could go on and give hundreds of other instances of the re- 
markable results achieved through the speed and accuracy ac- 
quired by typewriting the New Way. But the school has prepared 
a remarkable book, for free distribution, which goes into detail 
and reproduces many other letters which bear out the claims made 
for Mr. Tulloss’ system. 


Amazing Book Free 


This interesting book is brimful of eye-opening ideas and valua- 
ble information. It explains how this unique new method will 
quickly make your fingers strong and dez- 
trous, bring them under perfect control, 
make them extremely rapid in their move- 
ments——how in a few short weeks you can 
transform your typewriting and make it 
easy, accurate and amazingly speedy. 

If you are ambitious to get ahead—if 
you want to make your work easier—if 
you want to get more money in your pay 
envelope—don’t wait a single moment be- 
fore sending for this book of information 
and proof. 

This new method is bringing such mar- 
velous results to others—is proving itself For speed in 
to be so sure a means of quickly increas- striking the keys 
ing salaries—that you will be doing your- 
self a big injustice if you fail to write for it at once. Just send 
a postal card request now to The Tulloss School, 3812 College 
Hill, Springfield, Ohio, and your copy will be sent by return mail 
without cost or obligation. Do this now, before you turn this page. 


In a few days you 
notice the difference 
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The Principle of Anticipation, by Edward 
Ross, Sentimentality and Social Reform, by A. 
oie Years of Sociology in the United J. Todd. 
tates, by Albion W. Small. A Neglected Opportunity and Duty in Jour- 
Psychic Causes of Rural Migration, by Ernest nalism, by Victor S. Yarros. 
R. Groves, Implic: tions of a Standard of Living, by 
Culture and Environment, by A. A. Golden- Maurice B. Hexter. 


weiser. The Organization of Thought, by Edward 
Rating the Nations, by (loward B. Woolston. A. Ross. 
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Just Published 


AT THE WAR 
By LORD NORTHCLIFFE 


The strongest voice of England speaks in this 
book of the war and Britain’s outlook. A daring, 
cordial, discerning, optimistic pronouncement 
by the man who has been back of mighty be- 
neficent and fruitful movements and who must 
now be recognized as one of the real rulers 
of his generation—without portfolio. Chie 
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THE YES BLANK 





Did you send the YES BLANK from page 463 of the December 1lithissue? If 
not, just glance over that wonderful list of contributors and consider once more 
the big offer of seven twenty-five cent numbers of The Countryside for One 
Dollar. Here is another YES BLANK for your convenience. 
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I either enclose or will shortly send 


ONE DOLLAR 


for which please forward the Christmas Number of The Countryside, with the Christmas 
Card, and the Six Monthly Issues beginning with January, 1917. 
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essence of young love in the open air 
seems to have lodged, gives us a group 
of love-poems so fresh and full of tang 
that they fairly vibrate. They are not 
all very coherent—but need. they be? 

The philosophy of his War and 
Laughter is a strongly personal varia- 
tion of what might be called the domi- 
nant creed of the younger poets: man 
is god, and by asserting his own nobility 
he can redeem self and the cosmos— 
except in so far as blind forces render 
all effort futile. Mr. Oppenheim inter- 
prets this as a call to triumph over 
destiny thru humor—laughter. All this 
is mingled with kindly satire on the race 
in general, terse sketches of cosmic his- 
tory, pungent but not altogether con- 
sistent comments on the war (for he is 
moved alternately by the folly and the 
efficacy of war), and several curious 
pieces of symbolism. The poems, taken 
together, are singularly electric; free 
verse here has accomplished notably the 
“quintessentializing” of thought and 
feeling. 

In two or three cases Mr. Oppenheim 
has echoed the familiar rhythms of 
the Psalms so perfectly that one is led 
to suggest a prescription for those who 
“can’t see anything” in free verse: 
reading the Psalms aloud, from some 
edition in which they are printed in 
stanzaic and not in the standard 
“verses,” until one becomes convinced 
of the validity of irregular cadences. 

It is hardly fair to quote, from a 
book which is largely serious, the fol- 
lowing poem, but it expresses one of 
Mr. Oppenheim’s prevailing moods so 
charmingly that we do so nevertheless: 

Immoral 

I keep walking around myself, mouth open 
with amazement: 

For by all the ethical rules of life, I ought 
to be solemn and sad, 

But, look you, I am bursting with joy. 

I seold myself: 

I say: Boy, your work has gone to pot: 

Yon have scarcely enough ‘coney to last 
out the week : 

And think of your responsibilities ! 

Whereupon, my heart bubbles over, 

I puff on my pipe, and think how solemnly 
the world goes by my window, 

And how childish people are, wrinkling 
their foreheads over groceries and rent. 


For here jets life fresh and stinging in the 
vivid air: 

The wind laughs to the jovial Earth: 

The day is keen with Autumn’ s fine flavor 
of having done the year’s work: 

Earth, in her festival, calls her children to 
the crimson revels. ; 

The trees are a drunken riot: the sunshine 
is dazzling ... 


Yes, I ought, I suppose, to be saddened. 
and tragic: 
But joy drops from me like ripe apples. 
All this, clearly, differs in form ra- 
ther than function from the older po- 
etry. But with Amy Lowell the case is 
different. It should be said at once that 
much of Men, Women and Ghosts is 
written in conventional meters, some- 
times in ingenious combination with 
free verse interludes, as in the poem 
where she uses free verse to suggest 
the playing of a violin here and there 
in the course of a narrative written 
in formal stanzas. But the distinc- 
tive quality of the book—and one which 
is noticeably stronger than in Miss 
Lowell’s last volume—is in the attempt 
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Winter Reading 


should result in a sense of enrichment. How good is the prospect of 
long evenings and week ends, as we look forward to them at the 
approach of the fireside time of year! Even the odd moments, durin 

e winter season, will yield so much of instruction, of arousement, an 
of new outlook! Books are so accessible, nowadays, so endless in their 
variety, and so easy to carry about in the hand or the pocket! The 
time of year for good reading is a welcome season. 

Yes! But did you ever come out a little lean in the spring? When 
you looked back upon a winter of priceless opportunities for increase 
of knowledge and for mental toning up, did you ever realize that you 
had read a little of everything, and not much of anything, or perhaps a 
good deal of things that are not very filling? It is a common experi- 
ence of those who do not stock up with good provisions for the mind. 

Why not, this winter, plan ahead for feeding yourself intellectually 
on something worth while, as definitely as a thrifty householder looks 
out for the flour barrel or the coal bin? 


Read a Course 


that has been expertly planned, with a recognition of solemn responsi- 
bility to make it worthy, because the leisure hours of men and women 
are precious, yet with a sane remembrance of the need to make it 
enticing, because otherwise few would take it. The Chautauqua 
Course is so planned, on the basis of forty years’ experience. Thou- 
sands of your clan, guild, cult, complexion, and time of life have 
profited. by it. So you, with all your advantages or limitations, would 
doubtless find it suited to your needs. The course for this winter 
deals with a group of subjects all related to the continent now swept 
by war, under the slogan, ‘““The Hope of Europe.” There are four 
years in a complete cycle, leading to graduation for those who perse- 
vere; but one year at a time ($5) is the principle, and each year to 
stand on its own merits. A circular and order blank will be mailed 
you, if you write for it. 


“Don’t Read at Random’’ 


Address 
Winter Reading Department 


Chautauqua Institution 
Chautauqua, New York 
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THE CONFIDENCE 


that no disturbing incident will mar 
the pleasure of your trip makes 
travel on a 


Raymond-Whitcomb Tour 


an ideal vacation. 


South America: Land of the remark- 
able Inca civilization, of stupendous 
mountains and limitless undeveloped re- 
sources. The one ideal way to visit this 
wonderful continent and be free from 
the worries of custom houses, foreign 
languages and the perpetual difficulties 
of getting accommodations in a strange 
land is with one of our small parties. 
Departures Dec. 30; Jan. 13, 31; Feb. 
10, 24, and Mar. 14. 


South Sea Islands and Australasia: 


Fascinating new tours out of the ordinary 


routes of travel, including Hawaii, 
Samoa, Fiji, New Zealand, Australia, 
—~ _ Tahiti. Leaving Mar. 7 
and Mar. 


Also Tours, ‘to California and Hawaii, 
Japan and China, Nassau and Florida, 
and two luxurious cruises to the West 
Indies, Sailing Feb. 10 and Feb. 24. 


Send for Booklet Desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


Dept. 6, 17 Temple Pl., Boston 
New York Philadelphia Chi San F: i 






























At the 
Rainbow’s End 


is Nassau-Bahamas, a quaintly 
foreign colony, wonderfully rich 


in the romantic strangeness 
and astounding color of the 
Tropics. 


From December to April the 
climate is that of June, while 
but a short distance away, cities 
RB in the United States are being 
7) racked unceasingly by storm. 

Wouldn’t a month or two in 
Nassau with its marvelous surf 
bathing, big game fishing, ten- 
nis and golf—be a holiday to 
remember? 

Wouldn’t you 
wonderfully “fit’’? 

Write today for ‘“Nassau- 
Bahamas” and Hotel, Boarding 
House and Furnished Villa 
Register. The time to go is 
this winter, and the time to 
plan is NOW. 


come home 





Bahamas Government 
Agent 


450 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 





THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT 


Set Reervedag BERMUDA 
PRINCESS HOTEL 


Now Open. Best location and equipment on the islands. 
Modern service throughout. Grill room, tiled swimming 
pool, our own fleet of yachts; superb drives, saddle riding, 
om, tennis, sea bathing. 48 hours from New York, 

8. Passage of Quebec S. S. Co., 32 Broadway, N. Y. 
HOWE & TWOROGER, Mers., Hamilton, Bermuda. 





to push language into largely unex- 

plored fields. Her work parallels some 

| of the confusing experiments of mod- 

ern painting. She wants to express 

musical sound and cadence in words, 

sound in terms of color, color in terms 

|of sound and motion. Sometimes she 

succeeds udmirably. To take a minor 

example, we quote from Thompson’s 

Lunch Room, originally published in 

The Independent for August 28, last: 

Dropping on the white counter like horn 
notes 

Thru a web of violins 

The flat yellow lights of oranges 

The cube-red splashes of apples 

In high plated épergnes. 


impact of metal striking stone, 
And the sound throws across the room 
ys invisible zigzags 
Of silver. 

Her method is sometimes much like 
that of the Impressionists, who painted 
light by laying fragments of pure color 
side by side. Thus in The Aquarium, 
and in some of the “polyphonic prose,” 
she gets the result she wants by what 
she calls the “unrelated” method, 
stringing words and phrases together 
in a sort of ejaculatory way, without 
grammatical ties of any sort. As a 
dramatic device, and in certain special 
fields of description, the method un- 
doubtedly works. We can quote only 
the beginning of An Aquarium: 


An Aquarium 
Streaks of green and yellow iridescence, 
Silver shiftings, 
Rings veering out of rings, 
Silver—gold— 
Grey-green opaqueness sliding down, 
With sharp white bubbles 
Shocting and dancing, 
Flinging quickly outward. . .. 

The “polyphonic prose,” like the 
modernist paintings in which color and 
form have forgotten which is which, 
hovers uncertainly on the borderline 
between verse and prose. Undoubtedly 
it carries vigorous imaginative concep- 
tions well, but the ordinary reader 
would be hard put to it to classify the 
result. It is probably less important to 
pin it into one category or the other 
than to estimate its effectiveness per se, 
and for such special uses as the eerie 
ghostliness of The Crossroads, or the 
onomatopeia of The Bombardment, it 
is obviously appropriate. One feels that 
perhaps Miss Lowell attempts to use it 
too often. 

The keen sensitiveness to color which 
Miss Lowell shows sometimes leads her 
into metaphorical extravagances where 
the reader is reluctant to follow, but it 
does give a richness and vigor to her 
narratives and dramatic monologues 
that makes them distinctive, tho as a 
whole they are neither so passionate as 
Masters’ nor so curiously intimate as 
Frost’s. As for the war, she writes much 
more successfully of the Napoleonic era 
than of our own, but Patterns, the 
poem with which the book opens, is a 
superb vignette of the eternal tragedy 
of the woman left at home. 


The Great Valley, by Edgar Lee Masters. The 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. Mountain Interval, by 
Robert Frost. Henry Holt & Co. $1.25. War 
and Laughter, by James Oppenheim. The 
Century Co. $1.25. Men, Women and Ghosts, 
by Amy Lowell. The Macmillan Co. 
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Could You Fill His Shoes? 


Suppose a good job were open where 
you work. Could you fill it? Could 
you jump right in and make good? Or 
would the boss have to pass you up 
because you lacked training? 

Don't take chances on being promoted. If 
you want a job that pays good money, get 
ready for it. 

Pick out the job you want in the work you 
like best. Then start right now to get, through 
the International Correspondence Schools, the 
training that will prepare you to hold it. 

‘Thousands of men have advanced through 
I. C. S, training to the very jobs they wanted. 
What these men have done you cando. All 
the I. C. S. asks is the chance to help you. 
No matter where you live, the I. C. S. will 
come to you and train you in your spare time. 

The job you want is within your reach. 

Cc. 3 training will win it for you. The 
thing to do now is to make your start. Here's 
the coupon—mark and mail it now. 


LC.S., Box 4532, Scranton, Pa. 
































Box 4532, SCRANTON, PA. | 
Explain, without further obligation on = rt, how | 
I can qualify forthe position before whi mark X. | 
pemeunenes. ENGIN'NG ADVERTISING 
procuss & ighting Window Trimming 
Electric Railways Show Card Writing 
| Electric Wiring Sotterton ont and Jy Paint’g 
| Telephone lewere TING | 
MEOHANIOAL ENGIN'NG DES IGNING 
| Mechanical Drafting BOOKKEEPING 
| Shop Practice Stenog’phy and Typewrit’g 
] Gas Engines Higher Aocountng 
FJOIVIL ENGINEERING Railway Accounting — | 
[_| Surveying and Mapping Commercial Law 
-_|MINE FORE'N AND SUPT. | | GOOD ENGLISH 
|Metal Mining Teachers Course 
STATIONARY ENGIN'NG English Branches 
| Marine Engineering CIVIL SERVICE | 
TJ ARCHITECTURE Railway Mail Clerk 
Building Contractor AGRICULTURE 
[J Architectural Drafting |_| POULTRY | 
a neat emncestng Textile wane 
| Stru: 1 Engineering Navigation panish | 
PLUMBING AND HEATING Chemistry — 
site Metal Worker AUTO RUNNING | |French 
SALESMANSHIP Mot’r BoatRan’g|_ |Italian 
| Name. | 
Present 
O ot 
Street 
| and No. 


State. 
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Bronze Memorial Tablets 
JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 


FACT S, Arguments, Briefs for Debates. Out- 
lines, literary, historical and scientific ma- 
terial for club papers, orations and essays. The 
Original Bureau of Research, New Albany, Ind. 


Ly THE FAMOUS FOX 











* The lightest run- 

typewriter 

in the world—Latest iodel—from 
our Factory to your Office for $42. 
Send any amount with order you can 
spare and pay the balance monthly. 
No interest. Noredtape. 3 years’ 
guarantee. Factory rebuilt. In re- 
plying mention ‘‘The Independent.”* 
FOX TYPEWRITER Co. 

Grand Rapids, Mich, 
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MR. PURINTON’S 
EFFICIENCY 
QUESTION BOX 

















$60. Reader from the Middle West. “I am 
troubled with neurasthenia, spinal irritation, 
stomach disorders, low vitality, total blindness in 
one eye and partial in other. Believe all my 
troubles due to continual nagging of hysterical 
mother, who has been partly unbaianced for 
many years. Family quarrel at meals, are all ner- 
vous and irritable; children used to be healthy 
and husky, now have neuritis, and other com- 
plaints. I am a college graduate, want to teach, 
but am not able. Please suggest course of action.” 

Get away from home—quick. Go and visit rel- 
atives, work for your board on a farm, pound 
stone on the streets, anything for a change. 
Read such books as Kellogg’s ‘‘Neurasthenia,” 
Lindlahr’s ‘Nature Cure,” Dubois’ “Psychic 
Treatment of Nervous Disorders,” and Patter- 
son’s “The Will to Be Well,” Marden’s “Every 
Man a King,” my own “Efficient Living.’ Do 
some easy physical work every day. Try mas- 
sage and vibration for the nerves. Make your- 
self smile at your troubles. 

A few weeks at a good health resort should 
brace you up. Investigate these: Battle Creek 
Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Michigan; Dr. Sahler 
Sanitarium, Kingston, New York; Dr. Strueh’s 
Health Resort, McHenry, Illinois; Dr. Lindlahr 
Sanitarium, 525 Ashland Boulevard, Chicago; 
The Biggs Sanitarium, Asheville, North Caro- 
lina; The Walter Sanitarium, Walters’ Park, 
Pennsylvania; Caldwell Health Home, Pasadena, 
California; International Health Resort, 4200 
Grand Boulevard, Chicago. 





861. Mr. F. R. D., California. “During the last 
few weeks I have read your Question Box an- 
swers, and have thoroly enjoyed the same. I 
have become interested in Dr. Katherine M. H. 
Blackford’s new book Analyzing Character, which 
purports to teach a system of character analysis 
thru the carriage and exterior appearance of 
people. I wish to have your confidential opinion 
of this book, and would appreciate further in- 
formation along similar lines. Is it possible to 
determine character without an exhaustive study 
of the individual in question?” 

Only approximately. We do not consider any 
method of character reading infallible, but do 
consider all methods worthy of careful study by 
parents, teachers, physicians, clergymen, sociolo- 
gists, employers, and young people from twelve to 
forty years of age. Among the score of best 
books on the subject, Dr. Blackford’s book stands 
high. We advise you to obtain it—tho we cannot 
give unqualified endorsement to any book. 

Apply to Efficiency Publishing Company, 
Woolworth Building, New York, for list of books 
and experts. 





$62. Mr. J. N. W., New York. “I am over- 
worked, run down, stomach and nerves bad, 
need a change of habit and environment. Doc- 
tor says to rest, diet and exercize, but has not 
told me how. (a) Is there a common sense 
health resort near New York City, where I 
could build up? (b) Do you know of any mod- 
ern specialist in gymnastics or physical culture, 
who might benefit me?” 

(a) Prof. William Muldoon’s, White Plains, 
New York; Mac Levy Health Farm, Babylon, 
Long Island; Glen Springs Health Resort, Wat- 
kins, New York; Ross Health Resort, Brent- 
wood, Long Island; Yungborn Health Home, 
Butler, New Jersey; Schweikert Drugless Sani- 
tarium, Spotswood, New Jersey. 

(b) Paul von Boeckmann, 110 East Fortieth 
street, New York; Lionel Strongfort, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey; Anthony Barker, 110 West 
Forty-second street, New York; H. W. Titus, 
Cooper Square, New York. 





363. Miss A. D. D., Minnesota. “I am a uni- 
versity graduate with major work in biology. 
Have done biological work at a biological sta- 
tion, and taught three years. Would like to use 
my knowledge of biology in some way other 
than teaching, and shall appreciate your ad- 
vice and suggestions.” 


Obtain from your station director or univer- 
sity professors of biology a list of experimental 














An Advertisement by 
THE PULLMAN COMPANY 


® Anticipation 


personal service, or equipment,which 
may add to the passengers’ comfort, convenience 
or safety, is a responsibility which the Pullman 
Company for fifty years, has consistently fulfilled. 


In order that no improvement might be 
neglected, every practical suggestion is actually 
incorporated in a car under construction in our 
shops, and once a month these suggested im- 
provements are personally inspected by the 
Committee on Standards composed of the higher 
officials of the Company. 


The development of the sleeping car, the 
parlor car and the enclosed vestibule are charac- 
teristic steps in the constant advance made by 
the Pullman Company in the perfection of its 
equipment. To this end every new invention 
practical for Pullman car construction is carefully 
considered, and, if contributing to safety or con- 
venience is adapted to car requirements. 


Many of these improvements are of a highly 
technical nature and contribute chiefly to safety. 
Others result primarily in added comfort, or con- 
venience to passengers. 
the passengers’ requirements and meet the most 
exacting demands of the traveling public. 


of those 
details of 


All serve to anticipate 

















We assist in 
preparing mae 
papers, speeches, debates. Expert, 

AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 500 Fifth 


SPEAKERS, LECTURERS: 


terial for special articles, 
scholarly service. 


Avenue, New York. 

SMALL MISSOURI FARM £222.44 mown 
no interest or taness 

highly productive land; close to three big markets; write for 

photographs and full information, MUNGER, C-132, New York 


Life Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
FOR OLD FALSE TEETH 


CAS a Baa 


SEND us any diamonds, watches, old gold, platinum or silver 
jewelry (new or broken), false teeth (with or without gold), 
any dentai fillings, painters’ gold-leaf cotton or magneto points. 
Nothing too large or too small. We pay in cash the highest 
Possible prices. Can do this because we do the largest business 
of this kind in the country Established 1899. Your goods re 
turned at our expense should our offer be refused in 10 days 


Liberty Refining Co., 432 G Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa 





























LATSHAW SCHOOL For Backward Children 


This school has discovered original meth. ds of growing mind 
and body and has proven that feeblemindedness is curable. Do 
you want your child to become bright, interesting and happy, witha 


poss ible future of usefulness? Comeand see for yourself. $1200 up. 


ALLEN LATSHAW, Founder, “The Maples,’ Berwin, Pa. 


EAB by mail for A high PSs months i — 


there are great rtunities. Six month 
Seene dwarded., Sen 
Become a Banker.’’ 








3AR G. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF BANKING 


423 East State Street. COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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The Liberty National Bank 
of New York 


Corner Broadway and Cedar Street 


Equitable Building 








RESOURCES 
Daeee OE THRONE: 6 cccccccecccccressass .. $50,826,210.71 
U. S. Bonds to Secure Circulation ............ 500,000.00 
Bonds to Secure U. S. Deposits .............. 543,451.66 
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institutions that specialize in research along 
your line or kindred lines. We mention a few: 
Carnegie Station for Experimental Evolution, 
Cold Spring Harbor, New York; U. S. Marine 
Biological Laboratory, Woods Hole, Massachu- 
setts; Rockefeller Institute, Sixty-sixth street 
and Avenue A, New York; Life Extension In- 
stitute, 25 West Forty-fifth street, New York; 
and some of the agricultural experiment sta- 
tions at leading colleges, principally state uni- 
versities. Could you not retain your position as 
teacher, then by spare time and study and 
summer experimental work train yourself for a 
new field at one of these institutions? You 
would stand a better chance if you took a sec- 
retarial or business course first, and were thus 
able to do the necessary work of an office. The 
health boards of New York, Chicago, and other 
large cities now make investigations and reports 
wherein you might serve. Get their bulletins. 





364. Mr. A. G. S., Nanking, China. “I am 
writing to ask you for the names of a few 
of the books you say ought to be read by every 
housewife. I am an engirzer and can appre- 
ciate what the study of books on Household En- 
gineering can mean to a housewife. I want my 
wife to have them.” 

We congratulate you on your open-minded- 
ness and far-sightedness—only a rare man thinks 
to provide as good facilities for his wife’s work 
as he does for his own. We trust that your wife 
may soon become a missionary for the efficiency 
gospel in China, where it is so much needed. 

A few modern books: “The New Housekeep- 
ing,” by Christine Frederick; ‘‘Principles of 
Domestic Engineering,” by Mary Pattison; 
“Home Economics,” by Maria Parloa; “The Ef- 
ficient Kitchen,” by Georgie Boynton Child; all 
may be had from Efficiency Publishing Com- 
pany, Woolworth Building, New York. We refer 
you also to home economics publications of 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New 
York City; of Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York; of American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, Station N, Baltimore, Maryland. 





365. Mr. F. J. M., Rhode Island. “What are 
the possibilities for a young man with some 
capital in South American trade? Would be 
willing to go to South America if opportunity 
offers. Is there a field in cities like Buenos Ayres 
and Rio de Janeiro for an American with en- 
ergy and some brains, and I believe some abil- 
ity for business? Is there a school or course that 
teaches South American business methods?” 

(a) South America is comparatively a new 
field for the American business man, tho a vast 
and fertile one. Before the war, Germany, 
France, and England practically controlled the 
business of our sister republics. Write the Na- 
tional City Bank, Wall street, New York City, 
for details as to opportunities and possibilities. 
Mr. Vanderlip, the president of the bank, has 
inaugurated aneefficiency system of education in 
connection with South American business. Write 
to the office of Secretary of State at Washing- 
ton and secure the Consular Report, concerning 
business opportunities in South America. 

(b) I am informed that the National City 
Bank has also started a school for teaching 
young men how to do business in South America. 





366. A Southern Woman. “It is evident from 
my weekly reading of the Question Box that 
any and all persons with problems on any and 
all subjects apply to you for aid; it is equally 
evident that your aid is most satisfactory. A 
woman of fifty-six, daughter of parents with 
heart disease and tuberculosis, has been from 
babyhood irritable, noisy, ungovernable, erratic, 
temper and self-will out-running all other traits. 
Energy remarkable; mania to earn money, and 
to be praised for her good looks—these two 
influences only means of reaching and calming 
her. Loves to cook, do dairy work, raise chickens, 
has always wanted to take boarders. Elder 
sister, conservative, well off, won’t allow such 
activities, tho need is imperative, to keep afflicted 
sister occupied and sane. What can be done?” 

The person to be cured is the elder sister— 
false pride is worse than bad heredity. Show 
this woman how responsible she is for her 
sister’s dementia, by withholding the means of 
possible recovery. Let the victim of tempera- 
ment do what she wants to—keep boarders, 
raise chickens, make butter and bake bread. Ar- 
range to sell her products thru local dealers. 
Counsel and coéperate with her, till her- pride 
in her work is strong enough to quell or ab- 
sorb her fiendish temper. 
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After studying beoks on practical psychology, 
explain te her how ugly feelings leave their 
mark on the fase, and will finally destroy her 
good looks. 

A position as housekeeper for doctor or 
sanitarium would be worth considering—ask 
your physician for names and addresses, with 
advice on way to apply suggestive therapeutics, 
would probably aid recovery—any doctor should 
know authorities. 


367. Miss D. II. G., New York. “I am a young 
woman of twenty-four, well educated, with some 
literary ability which I am anxious to develop. 
Meanwhile I must earn my living. (a) How can 
I bring my wares to market? (b) How does 
one get regular newspaper or magazine work 
to do? (c) Would you advise a course at a 
school of journalism ?” 

(a) We do not believe your wares quite 
ready to go to market. A young woman of your 
age does not know life sufficiently to command 
the attention of publishers. Why not get a 
elerical position with a newspaper, magazine, 
er publishing house, then be earning your liv- 
ing and learning the technical side of literary 
work at the same time? You could soon master 
proofreading, typewriting, bookkeeping, filing, 
er business correspondence—then be ready for 
a steady job. See answers to similar queries in 
previous numbers. 

(b) By going after it. Select the periodicals 
you feel you can serve best, write the editors 
in turn, say what you have done, what you hope 
to do. Make your letter distinctive. Put your 
whole self inte one typewritten page. Enclose 
self-addrest, stamped envelope. 

(c) Desirable—not essential. 





268. Mr. G. A. M., New York. “I am a 
widower, have six children four to sixteen 
years old, all but the youngest going to school 
yet none working toward a special vocational 
end. I want to avoid the “blind alley” peril in 
education, am specially anxious to discover what 
the two oldest boys are best fitted for. Where 
may I secure a blank form or question list, to be 
filled out by teachers and parents, designed to 
show clearly what line of work each child ought 
to follow, and how the start should be made? 
Such a help would be invaluable to parents 
situated as I am.” 

No blank of this kind, reliable and complete, 
has yet been published. Every home and school 
should have one for each child—but there is 
none. You will be able to devise a fairly good 
question blank yourself, on reading and compar- 
ing several books as Riddell’s “Human Nature 
Explained,” Parsons’ “Choosing a Career,” 
Muensterberg’s “Psychology and Industrial Effi- 
ciency,” Blackford’s ‘“‘Analyzing Character,” 
These books and others may be had from Effi- 
ciency Publishing Company, Woolworth Build- 
ing, New York. 

Have you asked your City or State Superin- 
tendent of Schools what is being done lately by 
various high schools to furnish an approximation 
ef vocational guidance to boys and girls? This 
responsibility lies most with the teachers. 





869. Prof. G. D., North Dakota. “I am a teach- 
er, and have been trying for several years to 
break into journalism. I have written many 
short stories and articles, with only minor suc- 
cess. I feel that I have the education, the know!- 
edge of the world, and perhaps the ability, for 

urnalistic work. (a) Is there any way of 

ting one’s ability other than the expensive 
one of toilsome experience? (b) Where can one 
get reliable direction, such as criticism of manu- 
scripts and directories of publishers and their 
wants ?” 

(a) No sure way. The polish for talent is 
iardship, and your talent won’t shine until 
you rub it bright on a series of obstacles. If 
you are great enough, you won’t have the time 
er strength to worry over difficulties; you will 
elimb over them, dig under them, batter them 
down. 

(b) Publishers do not advertise their wants. 
Reliable authors’ agents (mentioned previously in 
these columns) will often criticize your manu- 
scripts, and usually mail them for examination 
te good publishers. A course in short-story 
writing, offered by several correspondence 
schools, would probably aid you materially. The 
work of these institutions might be of interest: 
Authors’ League of America; Authors’ Service 
Bureau; Society of Authors and Editors; all of 
38 West Forty-second street, New York ; Writers’ 
Exchange, 1790 Broadway; The Writers’ Maga- 











Amount of 
phosphorus ab- 
sorbed by the 
body with San- 
atogen added 
to diet. 


Amount of 
phosphorus ab- 
sorbed by the 
body under or- 
dinary diet. 


codynamie et de Therapie,” 1906.) 


Nerves have a Hunger of their Own 







How Sanatogen 
helps satisfy it 


When Sanatocen was 
used, the body absorbed 
48 per cent. more pro- 
tein and 63 per cent, 
more phosphorus. 


(From a paper read before the International Congress of Medicine of 1906, by Prof. F. W. 
Tunnicliffe of Kings College, London, published in “Archives Internationales de Pharma- 
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ROTEIN and Phosphorus are 

essential to Life. Protein is 

the true tissue and muscle 
builder—the life substance with 
which our bodies must be supplied, 
or else suffer starvation. 


Phosphorus is equally essential— 
its mission is to nourish nerves and 
brain. “Without phosphorus, no 
thought” declares a physiologist, 
and this is literally true. 


A perfectly healthy person ex- 
tracts sufficient protein and phos- 
phorus from his daily food. But 
overstrain, worry or nervous shock, 
by weakening the forces of assimi- 
lation, tend to diminish the nourish- 
ment of tissues and nerves—slowly 
to starve them. Starvation for lack 
of phosphorus means nervous 
weakness—neurasthenia. Underfed 
nerves cannot work properly, and 
since the healthful functions of the 
stomach depend upon healthy nerve- 
action, the stomach, too, is upset. 

Sanatogen, the food-tonic, was created to 
meet just such a condition. Sanatogen is 


purest protein in scientific combination 
with an organic phosphorus compound 





FREE SAMPLE OFFER 


Sanatogen is sold by all good druggists, in three sizes from $1.00 up. It 
comes as a fine white powder which can be easily taken dissolved in water, 
milk, etc. To readers of this magazine a free sample will gladly be sent, 
together with a charming little book by Richard Le Gallienne entitled ‘The 
Art of Living.’’ Address The Bauer Chemical Co., 26R Irving Place, New York. 


(protected by U. S. Letters Patent}. Its 
protein is of the highest type, and so com- 
bined that it is from three to four times 
as easily digested as the protein of ordinary 
food. Its phosphorus is readily and com- 
pletely assimilated. So that Sanatogen car- 
ries its nourishment to the cells and tissues 
of the system with extraordinary quiekness. 


But it does more. As the illustration 
shows, it helps the digestive organs get 
more protein and phosphorus out of the 
daily food. It goes straight to the fam- 
ished places in the system and helps other 
food elements to get there. Im this way 
Sanatogen assists both stomach and nerves 
and so becomes an ideal food-tonic for 
sufferers from starved nerves and poor 
digestion. 


Has experience borne out this scientifig 
experiment ? 


The answer is found in eighteen years’ 
successful use of Sanatogen. It is found 
in upward of 100 scientific contributions to 
medical journals and text books which 
record the splendid results from the use of 
Sanatogen. It is found in over 21,000 let- 
ters from practising physicians acknowl- 
edging Sanatogen’s power to build up and 
to sustain. It is found in the experience of 
thousands upon thousands of men and 
women in every sphere of life who have felt 
the revitalizing influence of Sanatogen upon 
starved nerves, its beneficial action on di- 
gestion, and its soothing and fortifying re- 
sponse to the demands of an impoverished 
system. 














zine, 32 Usien Square; both of New York. 














The Natural Food for Stomach and Bowels 
—— Keeps Them in Perfect Condition, 


2]- Hr res Pe haat ‘Secwity Bs Bidg., Chicaz 








CENTS IS ALL 


it will cost you to secure a copy of 
THE Ser ae WORKERS 






hers: 
ritual aaa 
HE CHRISTIAN WORKERS MAGA 
135 Institute Place CulOA GO 


Health is Yours 


It you follow the teaching of Dr. Eimer Lee, 
editor 
srine Health Culture Magazine 
Every month it is brim full of hints and helps for 
cures without drugs. and right eating, breathing, 
exercising, etc. $1.50 a year; 15c @ number—4 
months’ *‘:rial’’ for 25 cents. 

| Send today for your first four months and add to 
your health. Money if not sausfied. 


3 HEALTH CULTURE, 258 St. James Bldg.. New York 
















































THE MARKET PLACE 


A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND TRADE 

















UR country has had another year 
Or exceptional prosperity. Indus- 

trial activity, revived and stimu- 
lated in 1915 by the war in Europe, 
has become more intense and profit- 
able in the last twelve months. Net 
earnings of the steel mills, working to 
the utmost limit of their capacity, have 
been without precedent. In these mills 
and the cotton factories wages have 
been increased three times. Our ship- 
yards have work for two years. There 
have been scores of extra and special 
dividends. Altho refining capacity in 
the copper industry has been increased 
by 40 per cent, the price of the metal 
has risen to 35 cents a pound. The 
average last year was 17%. Railroad 
earnings have been large. Nearly $600,- 
000,000 of gold has come into the 
country. The sum of our loans to for- 
eign nations and cities is now about 
$2,000,000,000. Growing exports have 
made a trade balance in our favor of 
more than $3,000,000,000, and the 
year’s shipments to foreign buyers ex- 
ceed $5,000,000,000. High prices, due 
to crop shortage, foreign demand, 
greater cost of production and other 
causes have sharply increased the cost 
of living. In the closing weeks of the 
year, Germany’s proposition for peace 
negotiations has led some to think that 
favorable conditions here may soon be 
affected by a settlement of the great 
controversy in Europe. 


THE STEEL INDUSTRY 
Steel mills have been subjected to 
great pressure by both foreign and 
domestic demand, for in recent months 
our railroads have been buying freely 














INDUSTRIALS OR WAR ORDER STOCKS 
The table below shows the extraordinary increases over the prices of shares 
before the war, the great advances in 1915 and the changes in the present year, 
many of which have been losses, altho these as a rule are slight in comparison 
with preceding gains. 
Net Net 
Change Change 
Low High NetChange Opening in 1916 in 1916 
in 1914 in 1915 in 1915 1916 to Sept.5 to Dec. 14 
Be CO. csictee eau 19} 684 + 36 604 + 33 — 9 
Allis-Chalmers ....... 6 493 + 23 31 —7 — 2} 
Am. Car & Foundry... 42} 98 + 33 77 —14} — 63 
. Locomotive ..... 20} ott + 46 684 + 8} + 113 
Am. Smelting ........ 50} 101 + 51 1068 — 4} — 
BEE. nic acknsiscs 24 91 + 403 90 — 3} — 4} 
Baldwin Locomotive .. 38 154 + T7% 1154 —35} — 46} 
pS eres 20. 600 +4254 50 +37 +130 
Gen. Electric ........ 1374 1854 + 34} 1743 — 5} — 2 
Gen. Motors ......... 378 535 +443 495 +80 +255 
” — ae 144 92 + 58% 75 + 94 — 123 
RE Fe 40 oat + 18} 66 + 4 — 5 
N. Y. Air Brake...... 58 164 + 75 1394 — 44 + 13 
Pressed Steel Car..... 26} 784 aa oat 64 —10 + 12 
ES eae 20 195 +12 1634 —39§ — 50 
Indus. Alcohol ....... 15 1 +101 127 —163 — 114 
| 48 88 + 37% 873 +11 + 25} 














the equipment they needed some time 
ago. Their orders in November amount- 
ed to $130,000,000, but delivery will 
be greatly delayed. Many of the cars, 
locomotives and rails will not go to the 
buyers until 1918. Russia has placed 
contracts for 350,000 tons of rails, 
165,000 tons of barbed wire, 1000 loco- 
motives, 1000 cars and 50,000 car 
wheels. Italy has bought rails and pig 
iron; Japan has taken large quantities 
of ship plates. In the late months of 
the year the Allies made heavy pur- 
chases of steel bars to be used in the 
manufacture of shells, taking about 
2,000,000 tons at $80 a ton. There 
have been additions to prices every 
week, and the increase for many prod- 
ucts in a year has 








STEEL CORPORATION’S NET EARNINGS 


Proof of unprecedented prosperity in the steel industry is 
shown by the Steel Corporation’s net earnings, which have 
risen from $12,500,000 in the first quarter of 1915 to 
$85,800,000 in the third quarter of this year. 
year probably they will be not less than $310,000,000. These 
profits have caused three increases of wages and the declara- 


been not far from 
100 per cent. This 
advance adds to 
the cost of rail- 
road operation and 
of the machinery 


For the full 


have. The price of tin plate has risen 
from $3.60 to $6.50 and $7 per 
box. There are great exports of this 
product. The upward movement of 
prices is seen at the base of the in- 
dustry. There has recently been much 
excitement, with sharp advances, in the 
pig iron market. Bessemer billets are 
sold at $35, against $19.50 a year and 
a half ago. Exports of iron and steel 
products in the nine months that ended 
with September were $619,853,000, but 
were only $215,000,000 in the cor- 
responding months of last year. 
Profits are fairly indicated by the 
reports of the great Steel Corporation, 
whose net earnings—only $12,458,000 
in the first quarter of 1915—have risen 
to $60,000,000 in this year’s first 
quarter, $81,000,000 in the second, 
and $85,800,000 in the third. For the 
full year they will be about $310,000,- 
000, which may be compared with 
$130,000,000 last year and $71,000,000 
in 1914. For two quarters the divi- 





























tion of extra dividends. and tools which dends, owing to extra additions, have 
Quarters 1916 1915 1914 farmers must been at the rate of 9 per cent. The 
EE ceecees $60,712,624 $12,458,159 $17,994,351 
Second ...... 81,126,048 27,950,055 aves 
. | 4 al wi . 
Ri: Seton BN Bae COURSE OF RAILROAD STOCKS 
The large price gains of 1915 have been followed by losses, 
ae $130,359,646 $71,661,149 - a rule, -— — were yr in “~ year’s a senrees. 
Carnings have been very satisfactory, but prices have been 
FOREIGN TRADE restrained by the wages controversy and the expected cost 
Exports have steadily increased, owing to great shipments of the eight-hour law; also by the sale, during a considerable 
of war supplies, and imports in recent months have declined. part of the year, of shares that had been owned abroad. 
The excess in favor of the United States for the full calendar Net Net Net Net 
year will be more than $3,000,000,000. In the fiscal year Change Change Opening Change Chango 
that ended with June it was $2,135,000,000. Exports for the in in 1916 in 1916 in 1916 
calendar year will be about $5,400,000,000. 1914 1915 to Sept. 5 to Dec. 14 
Excess of Atchison .... + } +154 108 — 43 — 53 
Exports Imports Exports B. & Ohio... —24 +174 95 — 8} —11 
January .....- $330,636,410 $184,350,942 $145,683.468 Can. Pac. ... +29 182 — 5 —16} 
February ..... 401,783,974 193,933,117 207,848,857 St. Paul .... —13 +144 101 — 7} — 8 
i s6essees 410,742,634 213,589,785 197,153,249 Northwestern. — of +13 1344 — 9} —11} 
April 399,861,157 218,236,397 181,624,760 Del. & Hud... — 9 +12 1534 — 34 —4 
Rea 473,498,526 229,188,957 244,309,509 Gt. Northern. —13} +144 1264 — 9} — 93 
OS eee 464,824,057 245,896,770 218,927,287 i” Fer —10} +174 bof — 33 — 3 
Pt nevandwne 445,561,910 182,722,988 262,838,872 N. Y. Central — 84 +26 109 — 5} — 4 
eee 510,167,438 199,316,480 310,850,958 North Pac — 94 +183 118 — 7 — 7% 
September .... 515,007,408 164,038,614 350,968,794 Pennsylvania. — 5 6% 59 — 34 —3 
October .. . 490,613,280 176,423,897 314,189,383 Reading ..... eee oa Hi 83 +21} +74 
Fiscal year end- Be. Pec cccce — 6} +21 1024 —5 — 5 
ing with June .$4,333,658,865 $2,197,883,510 $2,135,775,355 Un. Pae..... —394 +238 138 + $4 + 6 
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J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 


DREXEL & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets 


MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO. 
LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 


MORGAN, HARJES & CO. 
PARIS 
31 Boulevard Haussmann 





Securities bought and sold on Commission 
Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 
Cable Transfers. 

Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
parts of the world 











Brown Brothers & Co. 


New York, 59 Wall Street 
Philadelphia, 4th and Chestnut Sts. Boston, 60 State St. 
and ALEX. BROWN & SONS 


Baltimore and Calvert Streets, Baltimore. ALL CONNECTED BY PRIVATE WIRE. 
Members of the New York, Philadelphia, Boston and Baltimore Stock Exchanges. 





Execute Orders on Commission for Purchase and Sale of Stocks, Bonds, and all 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Arrangements made with Banks and Bankers in the United States, enabling 
them to Issue their own Drafts on Foreign Countries. 





Commercial Letters of Credit and Travelers’ Letiers of Credit issued. Also Travelers’ Cheques. 
Foreign Collections. Telegraphic Transfers of Money made between this Country and Europe. 
Deposit Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Firms and Individuals received upon favorable 


aoe Certificates of Deposit bearing interest issued payable on demand or at a stated 
period. 





BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., London 


MAIN OFFICE OFFICE FOR TRAVELLERS 
Founders Court, Lothbury, E. C. 123 Pall Mall, S. W. 














Henry Clews&Co. 


BANKERS 
11, 13, 15, 17 and 19 BROAD ST. 


Members New York Stock 
Exchange 





Stocks and bonds bought 
and sold for investors, also 
carried on liberal terms. 


Banking Accounts re- 
ceived subject to check at 
sight. 


Interest paid on daily bal- 


ances. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 


Issued Available the World Over 








August Belmont & Co. Wm.A.Read&Co 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS OF THE 


Messrs. Rothschild ||| Investment Bonds 


London, Paris and Vienna saiaeenomanes 


Issue Letters of Credit for We invite inquiries relative 
travelers, available in all parts of to the investment of funds, 
the world. or for statistical informa- 


tion regarding __ securities 


Draw Bills of Exchange, and 
make Telegraphic Transfers to 
Europe, Cuba and the other West 


Indies, Mexico and California. Nassau and Cedar Streets 
Execute orders for the pur- New York 

chase and sale of Investment Chicago Philadelphia Boston London 

Securities. 
































JAMES W. BOWEN HARRY M. STONEMETZ 
Member of Boston and New York Stock Exchanges 


J. W. Bowen & Co. 


25 and 26 Exchange Building 
Boston, Mass. 


Specialists in 
American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 
and Subsidiaries 











WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


43 and 45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
SELLING AGENTS FOR THE 


Piedmont Mfg. Co. Woodside Cotton Mills Chiquola Mfg. Co. 
Loray Mills Orr Cotton Mills Toxaway Mills 
Enterprise Mfg. Co. Easley Cotton Mills Brandon Mills 
Anderson Cotton Mills Woodruff Cotton Mills Lois Cotton Mills 
Greenwood Cotton Mills Franklin Mills Lydia Cotton Mills 
P. W. Poe Mfg. Co. Glenwood Cotton Mills Eureka Cotton Mills 
Pickens Mills Brogon Mills The Hartwell Mills 
Poinsett Mills Williamston Mills Judson Mills 
VICTOR-MONAGHAN MILLS 
Ottaray Mills Apalache Mills 
Monaghan Mills Victor Manfg. Co. 


SHEETINGS, DRILLS, FINE CLOTHS, OUTING CLOTHS AND DUCKS 
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Nes. 16, 18, 20 and 22 William St. 


RESOURCES. 


Charles A. Peabody, Henry R. Taylor, 
Archibald D. Russell, Anton A. Raven, 
Franklin D. Locke, 
Henry Hentz, 


EDWIN S. MARSTON, Pres‘dent. 


CORNELIUS R. AGNEW, Vice-Pres. 
HORACE F. Ra stent? AND Asst. — 


41 Boulevard Haussmana 





Edwin S. Marston, 


AUGUSTUS V. HEELY, Vice-Pres. & Secy. 


PARIS LONDON 
15 Cockspur St., S. W. 
26 Cli Broad Street, E. C. 


CHARTERED 1822 


The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company 
NEW YORK 
STATEMENT OF NOVEMBER a2gth, 1916. 


Branch Office, 475 Fifth Avenue 


LIABILITIES. 


Bendvent Stocks, at market Cee UE: 5 acansaeanans $1,000,000.00 
CU. éesebesreteesesene $16,137,766.05 Surplus and Undivided Prof- 
Other Investments — Short HS oiccccccccccccccccces 8,628,126.44 
Term—at market waa. 32,086,096.18 a ees eceeeese 170,956,345-86 
OS 43,906,477.50 Domestic and Foreign Ac- 
ET TTC 41,659,994.43 COPTANCES .owcccccccceses 8,097,941.93 
Bonds and Mortgages...... 1,818,139.98 Accrued Interest, Taxes and 
EE ht a ne eenene 3,61 5,000.00 Dividend Reserve ....... 2,627,986.84 
Cash on hand and in Bank 43,127,566.39 
Liability of Customers for 
Acceptances ...ccsceeees 8,097,941.93 
Accrued Interest ......... 861,418.61 
$191,310,401.07 $191,310,<01.07 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Moses Taylor Pyne, Thomas Thacher, Tohn J. Riker, Robert . Gaory 


. William Clark, Parker D. 3 


m. Waldorf Astor, Ogden vin” 


Francis M. Bacon, Jr. Samuel Sloan, 


Beekman Winthrop, 


OFFICERS: 


SAMUEL SI. wer Vice-President. 
WILLIAM B. ARDOZO, Vice-Pres. 
} A a a CASE, Vice-President. 
ROBERT E. BOYD, ‘Asst. Secy. 
EDWIN GIBBS, Asst. Secy. 


BERLIN 
56 Unter Den Linden, N. W. 7 

















Company 
Real Estate 


Agents 
Appraisers 
Brokers 





21 Liberty Street and 


489 Fifth Avenue 
Bet. 4ist and 42d Sts, 
Directors 


Alfred EB. Marting, President 
Charles H, Clark, Vice-President 


Clarence W. Eckardt, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 


Fred’k A. M. Schieffelin, Asst. Treas. 
Francis Guerrlich, Secretary 
Clarence Corney 














“cea” | GEO, HL BURR & CO. 
‘Horace S. Ely &'|| guitable Building New York 








do a general banking busi- 

* ness, specializing in In- 
vestment Securities and 
Commercial Paper of the 
highest grade, which they 
purchase with their own 
funds before offering to 
their clients. Their long 
experience and exceptional 
facilities, with branch of- 
fices in the principal money 
centers of this country, 
equip them to render ex- 
ceptional service to indi- 
vidual investors, estates 
and institutions. 








Chicago Boston Seattle 
Philadelphia St.Louis San Francisco 

















CAPITAL, $2,000,000 


WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, Vice-President 
WILLIAMSON PELL, Assistant Secretary 


LYMAN J. GAGE 
PAYNE WHITNEY 


CHAUNCEY KEEP 
wis CASS LEDYARD GEORGE L. RIVES 





EDWARD W. SHELDON 


CHARTERED 1853 


United States ‘Trust Company of New Y ork 


45-47 WALL STREET 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $14,404,415.20 
THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOS- 
ITARY OF COURT MONEYS, and in other recognized trust capacities, 
It allows interest at current rates on deposits, and holds, manages and invests money, securities 
and other property, real or personal, for individuals, estates and corporations. 
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OUTPUT OF PIG IRON, TONS 
Demand at home and abroad for 
steel products has caused a notable in- 
c”ease of the output of pig iron, which 
for the full year will be a little less 
than 40,000,000 tons, a quantity ex- 
ceeding last ‘year’s output by about 33 
per cent. 
SEN ists b's canes 0000 eelt,906,018 
Pn. + 06 ane ates 00 ccc eld, I90, 401 
I cin sacs ee ausboendsg ae wean 298,545 
SE Giao. tn-o'0 Kale eeeareae 23,649,547 
Serre coocmtathne 
I Sis dans 0 ingles kiran aneroneele 30,724,581 
EY Gite aw nik achcaeaea aoe + + 225,049,792 
BE ite where orga haa aaa 29,682,566 
1916 
DE 5 oe cae ate nbexee . .8,185,121 
February ....... Se ccccce eB 087.212 
BEY sis. « <aliters ciate mole «+ 23,091,691 
’ Sera oeeeeed221, 168 
ERE ee » «3,301,708 
ME (Sone «negates rrereTe 
RE rE Pe oo 03,224,513 
PRR oo 003,208,713 
September ...scccewes 2 occ ed 202,008 
Ea > ~ 3,508,849 
PEE or ccciavesouaenks 3,311,811 
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number of employees has been in- 
creased from 141,000 to 260,000, and 
this year’s three additions to the wages 
amount to more than $50,000,000 in 
annual payments. Wages have been in- 
creased by the other steel companies. 
Improvements and extensions made or 
planned in this industry during the 
year involve the expenditure of more 
than $100,000,000. 
EXPORTS 

When our exports in a month for 
the first time exceeded $400,000,000, 
in February, a higher record was not 
generally expected, but shipments 
have been much larger in the second 


| half of the year, and the total will be 


about $5,400,000,000. Last year’s was 
$3,547,000,000. While the character 
of orders for munitions was changed, 
owing to the new factories in Europe, 
the movement was not checked. Old 
orders had not been filled, and there 
were new ones for great quantities of 
munition raw material. Demand for 
other war supplies did not decline. The 
year’s excess of exports over imports, 
or the balance of trade in favor of 
this country, will exceed $3,000,000,- 
000. For the four months that ended 
with October it was at the annual rate 
of $3,700,000,000. In 1915, the calen- 
dar year, the excess was only $1,768,- 
000,000. 
FOREIGN LOANS 


Many additional loans to foreign 
governments, provinces or cities were 
made during the year, and the total of 
these borrowings is now about $2,000,- 
000,000. The year’s list includes $100,- 
000,000 to France; $50,000,000 to the 
city of Paris; $20,000,000 to each of the 
three French cities of Bordeaux, Lyons 
and Marseilles; $2,400,000 to Bolivia; 
$5,500,000 to the city of Sao Paulo, in 
Brazil; $15,000,000 to Argentina; 
$5,000,000 to Norway, and $50,000,- 
000 to Russia, a country which is buy- 
ing so much war material here that our 
exports to it have been multiplied by 
six. For the loan to France a new 
American company was formed, and it 
issued its own notes on the security of 
bonds supplied by France as coflateral. 
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Of the securities deposited for support 
of a British loan of $250,000,000, one- 
third, or $100,000,000, were American 
issues, and this use of them appeared 
to check for a time what had been a 
continuous sale of American stocks by 
the British Government on the New 
York Stock Exchange. The money 
loaned to the city of Paris was to be 
used, not for arms or munitions, but 
to alleviate suffering by relief work in 
hospitals and elsewhere. 

China obtained $5,000,000 from a 
bank in Chicago, thus exciting protests 
from Europe and Japan. There were 
also small loans to Ontario, the Water 
Board of Valparaiso, and a French 
railroad company, with a credit of 
$25,000,000 to a group of French 
firms. In the latter part of November 
preparation was made for the sale 
here, to banks and other purchasers, 
of British Exchequer bills or Treasury 
notes. Whereupon the Federal Reserve 
Board at Washington publicly issued 
a warning to the banks of the Reserve 
system, saying that they should not tie 
up their liquid funds in such securities, 
the term of which could be prolonged 
by renewals. This caused surprize of a 
disagreeable kind in London, and or- 
ders were given that the notes should 
not be offered here, the British Gov- 
ernment saying it desired to show its 
respect for the Reserve Board. 


STOCKS 

The market for securities was a 
broad and active one, especially in the 
second half of the year, but there were 
net losses for nearly all the railroad 
shares and many of the industrial 
stocks. Trading was stimulated by 
prosperity, great exports, and large 
profits in manufactures. There were 
many signs that what brokers call “‘the 
public” was taking part. Price move- 
ments were irregular. At times de- 
pression was caused by rumors of im- 
pending peace or fear of new interna- 
tional complications on account of sub- 
marine warfare. On one day in October 
the report, given out by a leading 
banker, that peace proposals from Ger- 
many were on the way to Washington 
caused a decline, and there was another 
three days later, owing to the sinking 
of ships off Nantucket Light by a Ger- 
man submarine. There were scores of 
million-share days on the New York 
Stock Exchange. All the full days in 
November were of that kind, and the 
month, with a total of 34,506,980, made 
a new high record. In election week 
there were no large general gains or 
losses. Some were saying that preven- 
tion of a change of control at Wash- 
ington should exert a favorable in- 
fluence upon the market. Many extra 
or special dividends supported the 
shares of industrial and copper mining 
companies. There were large transac- 
tions every day in Steel Corporation 
stock, with rising prices until the last 
few weeks, owing to great net earn- 
ings. Sale of shares by the British Gov- 
ernment appeared to have been dis- 
continued in the last quarter. The in- 
terest rate on demand loans was low, 
except for a short time near the end 
of the year, when it rose to 15 per 





The Five Per Cent Investment 


Geely of principal and continuity 


of income may be obtained in well 
secured mortgage bonds of public 
utility corporations having established 
earning capacity and serving large cen- 
ters of population—stability of earnings 
has been a noteworthy characteristic 
of such corporations 


shall be pleased to furnish upon 
request a selected list of bonds 
which we have purchased after care- 
ful study and investigation and 
which we recommend for investment 


Merrill Oldham & Company 


35 Congress Street Boston 
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Chief Office in U.S., No. 54 Pine St, N. Y. 
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ASSETS LIABILITIES 

Real Estate in New York City...... $210,000 | Reserve for Unearned Premiums..... $2,808,977 

United States Government Bonds..... 208,000 | Reserve for Losses in Process of Ad- 

Railroad and other Bonds; Guaran- FOUN 2. oc ccccccccccccccesose 240,509 
teed, Preferred and other Railroad Reserve for Taxes and other Liabilities 73,5386 
Stocks and other Securities....... 3,435,152 | Surplus over all Liabilities......... 1,748,526 

kL oe ereerene 465,718 

Cash in Agents’ hands and in course 
OF GD ccc esctccetecosesve 486,770 

Other admitted items ..........00+ 60,948 

$4,866,598 $4,866,598 





Trustees of the Funds of the Company in the United States 
Herbert L. Griggs, Esq. Samuel T. Hubbard, Esq. 
James Brown, Esq. 
































GET THE SAVING HABIT 


The habit of saving has been the salvation of many a man. It increases 
his self-respect and makes him a more useful member of society. If a man 
has no one but himself to provide for he may be concerned simply in accumu- 
lating a sufficient sum to support him in his old age. This can best be effected 
by purchasing an Annuity or an Old Age Income Policy as issued by the Home 
Life Insurance Company of New York. The Annuity will yield a much larger 
income than can be obtained from any other absolutely secured investment. The 
Old Age Income commences at age 60, but in case of prior death the monthlv 
income immediately accrues to the beneficiary. For a sample policy write to 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 
= 
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Known Strength 


As the only purpose of a Surety 


Bond is to 


against financial loss caused by 
failure or inability to complete 
an obligation, it is obvious that 
the most desirable Bond is the 


one which 


tioned ability and recognized 


willingness 


default. It is universally recog- 
nized that this applies in great- 


est degree 
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President 
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cent. A sharp decline was caused in 
December by the German Govern- 
ment’s proposals for peace negotia- 
tions. Stocks of all kinds suffered 
much loss in two days, the transac- 
tions in each of them amounting to 
nearly 2,500,000 shares. Steel Cor- 
poration common stock, which had 
risen to 129% some time earlier, fell 
to 113. 
THE RAILROADS 

Heavy traffic and large earnings did 
not prevent a decline in the market 
value of railroad shares. In the early 
months of the year there was great 
congestion of freight in the vicinity of 
New York, the port from which more 
than half of the exports are shipped, 
and in the closing months transporta- 
tion was affected by a shortage of cars. 
Investors were restrained by the 
thought that the gains, due to war 
business, were temporary, and, during 
a considerable part of the year, by the 
menace of a general strike if wage de- 
mands involving an increase of ex- 
penses by from $50,000,000 to $100,- 
000,000 should be rejected. After the 
strike had been averted by the Presi- 
dent and Congress, there was promise 
of additional cost of operation in the 
new Adamson eight-hour law, which 
was to take effect on January 1. Be- 
ginning in the West, the leading com- 
panies asked for injunctions against the 
law, asserting that it was unconstitu- 
tional. There was a threat of a strike 
if the courts should decide in their 
favor. Efforts were made to reach a 
final decision before the end of the 
year. While reports showed increases 
of net earnings, they also gave proof 
of the higher cost of operation, due to 
a great advance in the prices of equip- 
ment and all supplies. Near the close 
of the year the companies gave large 
orders for new rolling stock, those in 
November amounting to about $130,- 
000,000, and the Newlands Con- 
gressional committee began its inquiry 
as to the expediency of governmen 
ownership. ' 














MERRILL, 
LYNCH 
& CO, 


7 Wall Street 
New York 


BONDS 


Suitable for 
Banks, 
Executors, 

Ind ‘viduals, 
Trust Companies. 


@ Send for List “I” stat- 
ing approximate amount 


available. 

















The Independent offers a Service 
for Investors in which personal at- 
tention is given to the desires of its 
subscribers for information in re- 
gard to investments of all kinds. 
We cannot, of course, decide for 
our readers where they should put 
their savings and will not under- 
take the responsibility of recom- 
mending specific securities to any 
individual. But we ask our readers 
to write to us frankly and this De- 
partment will give them by letter 
or thru the columns of The Inde- 
pendent such impartial information 
as may assist them in making a 
wise decision for themselves. Read- 
ers who request advice on invest- 
ments will receive better service 
when they specify the class of se- 
curities now held, approximate 


amounts of each, stating if the in- 
vestment is for an estate, business 
or professional man, woman or 
minor. All information given will 
be held in strict confidence. 




















DIVIDENDS 
THE AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


(of Delaware) 
NOTICE OF DIVIDEND ON PREFERRED AND 

COMMON STOCK AND OF EXTRA DIVIDEND 

ON PREFERRED STOCK. 

The Board of Directors of The American Brake 
Shoe and Foundry Company, a Delaware corpora- 
tion, has declared a dividend of eight per cent. 
(8%) upon its Preferred Stock, payable in four 
quarterly instalments of two per cent. (2%) each, 
and a dividend of seven per cent, (7%) upon its 
Common Stock, payable in four quarterly instal- 
ments of one and three-quarters per cent. (1% %) 
each, the first of said instalments, in the case of 
each class of stock, to be payable on December 
30, 1916, to stockholders of record at 3 o’clock 
P. M. on December 22, 1916; the second on 
March 31, 1917, to stockholders of record at 3 
o’clock P. M. on March 23, 1917; the third on 
June 30, 1917, to stockholders of record at 3 
o’clock P. M. on June 22, 1917; and the fourth 
on September 29, 1917, to stockholders of record 
at 3 o’clock P. M. on September 21, 1917. 

The Board of Directors of said Company has 
also declared an extra dividend of two per cent. 
(2%) upon its Preferred Stock, payable on De- 
cember 30, 1916, to stockholders of record at 3 
o’clock P, M. on December 22, 1916, 
Checks will be mailed. 

HENRY ©. KNOX, 
Dated, New York, December 12, 1916 





asurer,. 





PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 

COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 9. 
A meeting of the Board of Directors has been 
ealled for 3:30 o’clock P. M. December 29, 1916, 
for the purpose of declaring a quarterly dividend 
:NO. 9) at the rate of $1.25 per share upon the 
Common Capital Stock of this Company, payable 
on January 15, 1917, to stockholders of record 
at 12:00 o’clock noon December 30, 1916. 
Checks for the dividend will be mailed. The 
Transfer Books will not close and owners desir- 
ing checks payable to themselves should have 
stock certificates issued in their own names on or 
before the last mentioned date. 

D. H. FOOTE, Secretary of the 

PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY. 
San Francisco, California, Dec. 9, 1916. 


THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD CO. 
New York, December 13, 1916. 
A Dividend of One Dollar and Twenty-five cents 
($1.25) per share on the Capital Stuck of this 
Company has been declared payable February 1, 
1917, at the office of the Treasurer, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business January 2, 1917. 
For the purpose of the Annual Meeting of 
stockholders ef this Company, which will be held 
January 24, 1917, the stock transfer books will be 
closed at 3 P. M., January 2, 1917, and reopened 
at 10 A. M., January 25, 1917. 
EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 


The Directors of this Corporation have de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 14% (37%ec 
per share) on the Preferred capital stock, and 
a dividend of 2% (soc per share) on the Com- 
mon capital stock, both payable January 5, 1917, 
to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness December 19, 1916. 

L. A. COOLIDGE, Treasurer. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NO. 70 


A quarterly dividend of two per cent (two 
dollars per share) on the capital stock of this 
Company has been declared, payable on Janu- 
ary 15, 1917, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business, December 23, 1916. 

The transfer books do not close in connec- 
tion with this dividend declaration. 


JOHN W. DAMON, Treasurer. 


D. C. Heath & Co., Boston 
Preferred Stock 
The regular quarterly dividend of one and 
three-quarters per cent. has been declared_by 
the Directors of this corporation, payab‘e Jan- 
uary 1, 1917, to preferred stockholders of record 
December 23, 1916. Checks will be mailed. 
WINFIELD S. SMYTH, Treasurer. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPA 


Allegheny Avenue and 19th Street. 
Phila., December 6th, 1916. 

The Directors have declared a dividend of one 
per cent, (1%) from the net earnings of the 
Company on both Common and Preferred Stocks, 
payable January 2d, 1917, to stockholders of 
record at the close of buriness on December 18th, 

1916. Checks will be mailed, 
WALTER G. HENDERSON, 

















Treasurer. 





The American Agricultural Chemical Company. 
New York, Dee. 14. 1916. 
A quarterly dividend of one and one-half per 
eent. on the Preferred Stock of this Company 
(No. 46), and a quarterly dividend of one and 
one-quarter per cent. on the Common Stock 
(No. 21) have been declared pavahle January 
15, 1917, to stockholders of record at the close 
of busiaess on Wednesday, December 20, 1916. 








THOMAS A. DOB, Treasurer. 
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CROPS AND FOOD 
When it became known that the 


wheat crop was only 607,557,000 F h S 
bushels, and that Canada had only ourt treet 
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000,000, prices advanced. The summit National Bank Lincoln National Bank 
for wheat at Chicago was reached in PHILADELPHIA, November 17, 1016. ‘ 

November, when sales were made at of the City of New York 
$1.92, with corn at 99%. Early in the RESOURCES z 


year wheat had been as low as $1.02. 
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000 bushels, was 72,000,000 below the $75,424,224.97 CHARLES ELLIOT WARREN, President 

recent average. It was officially esti- LIABILITIES WILLIAM A. SIMONSON, Vice-President 

mated that only 100,000,000 bushels , JOHN 8. 4 ae 

of wheat could be spared for export, ane Stock......ccecees Sena ENRY B. STUBING, Assistant Cashier 
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York, then receding to 18%. The high —_—__— Depository 4 the Seate ¢ New York and 

and rising cost of all food supplies $75,424,224.07 ~~ 





caused many to ask for an embargo 
law forbidding exports. Bills for an 
embargo have been introduced in Con- 


Accounts on Banks, Bankers, Trust Companies, 
Corporations and Individuals Invited 


R. J. Cuark, Vice-Pres. and Cashier. 
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“How was iron ore first discovered?” c 



































“I believe they smelt it.”—Shopman. " . over $12,000,000 
me. qos A be an yo fact er Fr anklin National Bank 
ritish manufacturers are being worst Broad and Chestnut Streets 
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Officer (excitedly)—Hi! Tomkins, have | Money deposited on or before Jan. 10 will. draw Accounts Invited 
you seen anything of my baggage? interest from Jan, 1, 1917. 
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JOSEPH G. LIDDLE, Secretary. 
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FIRE INSURANCE AND THE PUBLIC 


HILE it is certain that every- 

body who reads this article 

knows that an insurance pol- 

icy is a contract, we also 
know that very few persons appreciate 
the responsibilities, exprest and im- 
plied, which they assume under it. 
They rarely read it, and it is generally 
regarded more as a promise of the in- 
surer to pay on the happening of the 
event insured against, than as a mutual 
agreement entered into between them- 
selves and the insurer. Right at this 
point is where most of the trouble be- 
tween the insurance companies and the 
insuring public originates. It is a small 
matter, perhaps, but when we face the 
larger consequences of which it is the 
parent, we are able to realize how 
serious it is. 

We meet the objection that the in- 
surance policy—admittedly a contract 
between two parties when considered 
from a strict legal viewpoint—is a one- 
sided instrument, in that its terms have 
not been debated and agreed to in ad- 
vance by those entering into it. This 
is true. The service to be rendered is 
of a general character; that is to say, 
the principal thing wanted is to pay 
an indemnity on the occurrence of a 
loss. The insurer is ready to do that 
under certain conditions, and these 
govern in all cases. It is, therefore, 
practicable to set out a uniform con- 
tract for the use of all, varying or 
modifying the provisions to fit indi- 
vidual circumstances by written en- 
dorsements. On the other hand, it is 
obvious that it would be entirely im- 
practicable to negotiate all the terms 
and provisions with each insured every 
time a policy was wanted. The result 
is, every insurance policy is what the 
courts characterize as a unilateral con- 
tract, that is, one-sided. 

As a matter of plain fact, however, 
the fire insurance policy in particular 
is not as one-sided—that is, wholly 
drawn by only one of the parties—as 
this description might imply, for the 
following reason: Fifty years ago the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
endeavored to secure the adoption of a 
standard form of policy by its mem- 
bers. The question was taken up by the 
insuring public and eventually got 
into the legislatures of several Eastern 
states, notably Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts and New York. Fire under- 
writers coéperated in this work and 
the principle became firmly established. 
All fire insurance policies now in use 
are “standard” forms prescribed by 
some state. Some states have adopted 
the New York form, some that of Con- 
necticut or Mascachusetts, others re- 
quire their own. So, as it falls out, the 
fire insurance policies now in use are 
actually state laws, and have lost much 
of their former character of one-sided- 


It should be apparent from this ex- 
planation that it is the duty of every 
holder of a: fire insurance policy to 
read and clearly understand all the 
terms of the agreement he has made 
with his insurer. It is objected that the 
phraseology is antiquated and in- 
volved, crowded with repetitions and, 
like all legal documents, difficult of 
comprehension. There is enough truth 
in this objection to give it standing, but 
it is not sufficient to prevent one in- 
terested from discharging a duty due 
himself. The policies of today, while 
necessarily long, are composed in cur- 
rent English, comparatively free of in- 
volutions and easily comprehended by 
an average intelligence. 


STUDY of the fire insurance policy 

will result in a knowledge of the 

scientific limitations of the—let us 
say art—of the art of fire underwriting. 
This, in turn, will clear up many misun- 
derstandings which injure the public in- 
terests; for I insist that the institution 
of insurance cannot be benefited or in- 
jured without benefiting or injuring 
those who, because they furnish all the 
money with which it works, are at bot- 
tom the institution itself. It is im- 
portant to understand that fire insur- 
ance has not been reduced to a science 
—to quote a definition of Sir William 
Hamilton, the Scotch philosopher—‘“a 
complement of cognitions, having, in 
point of form, the character of logical 
perfection, and in point of matter, the 
character of real truth.” Nor, contem- 
plating the countless number and con- 
stantly changing conditions in which it 
must operate, does it seem reasonable 
to hope that it will ever attain to the 
perfection of a science. A long con- 
tinued violent east wind, with freezing 
weather and snow, driving a conflagra- 
tion from the lower end of Manhattan 
Island, would utterly ruin all the 
science which fire insurance possesses, 
It has not and it cannot maintain itself 
against a combination of circumstances 











This department of The Inde- | 
pendent will undertake to furnish 
on the request of readers any in- 
formation respecting the business 
of insurance and the companies 
transacting it which we have or 
can procure. We cannot, however, 
pass upon the debatable compara- 
live differences between companies 
that conform to the requisite legal 
standards set up for all, except in || 
so far as the claims made by any | 
of them seem to be inconsistent 
with the principles of sound under- 
writing. Address all communica- 
tions on insurance subjects to the 
editor of the Insurance Department. 





























as probable as that. There are innumer- 
able other conditions and influences 
operating to modify, intensify or 
destroy one or more of the factors 
composing the general principles. 

It is this failure to successfully gen- 
eralize which makes fire insurance, as 
a commercial enterprize, the hazardous 
business it is. It explains the financial 
ruin of hundreds of properly organized 
and conducted legitimate fire insur- 
ance companies. It accounts for the ab- 
sence of such great mutual companies 
in the fire branch as we have in the life 
branch. It furnishes the reason of the 
existence of large and successful joint- 
stock companies, with millions of cap- 
ital; and it explains why it is that the 
larger they are the more successful 
they are. Only millions of accumulated 
money can withstand the unexpected 
shocks which the fire insurance busi- 
ness must encounter. Companies thus 
equipt can live on the income earned 
on their investments, content in good 
years to take a small margin of profit 
or, in bad, to stand a small loss on their 
underwriting, and occasionally—as at 
San Francisco in 1906—stand up under 
terrific punishment. The investors in 
fire insurance stocks are adventurers 
in the sense that most of them are 
more likely to lose their money than 
keep it and, personally, I can imagine 
a no more hopeless investment than 
the purchase of stock in a new fire in- 
surance company of ordinary financial 
proportions, say of less than two 
millions. 

A life insurance company, and by 
that is meant one of orthodox princi- 
ples, using a standard mathematical 
reserve in calculating rates, is always 
on solid ground. It is supported by the 
three sciences—mathematics, medicine 
and law—and may fairly be regarded 
as doing a scientific business. It never 
ventures, and its benefits are always 
exchanged for a compensation that is 
adequate. None of these things is true 
of fire insurance. There are, perhaps, 
a few gentlemén in the fire insur- 
ance business who believe they have 
worked out a formula thru the use of 
which scientific rates may be com- 
puted. But the practicability of the 
schemes from the viewpoint of science 
has in no case been obvious. A num- 
ber of them have been used and these, 
from time to time, have been super- 
seded by others which were regarded as 
improvements. None of them, however, 
have succeeded in securing such in- 
formation as the starting point for 
rate-making as the life insurance come 
panies possess in the Mortality Table. 
And, of course, they never will, for 
the plain reason that every human life 
ceases some time and a building or 
— inflammable property may never 

urn. 

But if it is impossible to reduce fire 
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insurance rate-making to a science, we 
are not to conclude that the business is 
a gamble. Nothing would be more er- 
roneous. As conducted by its best prac- 
titioners, we may fairly concede the 
use of methods and the observation of 
known laws which under normal con- 
ditions place its operations and results 
within reasonable and known bound- 
aries. One of the essentials of fire 
underwriting is good judgment. I am 
inclined to believe that there are few 
lines of business in which this quality 
is more exercized, and I am acquainted 
with no set of men who, from the con- 
stant employment of it in their trade, 
are so much addicted to careful delibera- 
tion over all questions. In most affairs 
they should make safe counselors. 

In this running discussion of a volu- 
minous subject to be confined in a 
small space, it is possible to touch only 
briefly a few outstanding features, my 
main object being to soften any as- 
perities which may reside in the mind 
of the man who buys fire insurance by 
causing him to think a little more close- 
ly on the subject than is usually the 
custom. He should first know the duty 
he as an insured has undertaken and, 
therefore, he is asked to read and un- 
derstand the contract subsisting be- 
between him and his insurer. Then to 
have him understand that the com- 
panies are doing everything in their 
power to make their service to the 
public as efficient and effective as the 
nature of the business will permit. 
Their rates are as scientific as experi- 
ence can make them; the restrictions 
they impose are as few and as light as 
safety will warrant; their contract pro- 
visions and privileges as liberal as 
justice to all other insured persons will 
authorize. In expressing these senti- 
ments, I am doing so in the full knowl- 
edge that fire insurance as a whole is 
neither oppressive nor monopolistic. 
It cannot be either, if it desired. Both 
could be broken in three months. Fire 
insurance is just as essential to every- 
thing which constitutes our civilization 
as is salt in food. We could at a pinch 
dispense with both, but we would be 
uncomfortable. Fire underwriters ap- 
preciate the value of the service they 
sell. They know they will always be in 
demand. They also know that the char- 
acter of the service, its status as a 
public necessity, renders the expecta- 
tion of rich rewards impossible. 

If the public will work with the in- 
surance companies instead of against 
them, as is generally the fashion; if 
they will ask for information when they 
don’t understand; if they will mitigate 
the severity of their tax and sundry 
other oppressive laws; if they will re- 
place those laws with others regulating 
the construction of buildings, the pav- 
ing of streets, the accumulating of 
effective fire-prevention and fire-fight- 
ing machinery; if they will punish 
arson and fairly enforce every law the 
ultimate effect of which will reduce 
our shameful fire waste, they will find 
themselves grown cordially friendly to 
it, and their pockets sensibly heavier 
from the savings made in the cost of 
their protection. 





romClermont 
to California 





The first steamboat, the Clermont, built by Robert Fulton, 
was running on the Hudson when the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn., began writing fire insurance 
in 1810. Throughout the entire history of steam navigation, 
from Fulton’s crude experiment to the great super-dread- 
naught California with its turbine-electric drive, there has been 
an equally remarkable insurance development toward the 
present comprehensive 


INSURANCE Service 


OF THE 


TWO HARTFORDS 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company and the Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Company write practically every form of insurance except life insurance. For 
over a century Hartford losses have been fairly and promptly paid. "The Hartford 
has helped rebuild New York, Boston, Charleston, Chicago, San Francisco and 
all American cities that have been visited by conflagrations. Are you fully insured? 
Look over the list below and check the forms of insurance which interest you. 
Ask your agent or broker to get you a Hartford policy, or write to us and we will 
tell you the name and address of an agent who can give you rates and particulars. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 
The Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Co. 





Hartford Fire Insurance Company, (Service Department I-12), 125 Trumbull Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Gentlemen: Please send information on the kind of insurance checked and name of Hartford agent te the name and 
address written on margin of this coupon. 
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The Leading Fire Insurance 
Company of America 


Incorporated 


AETNA INSURANCE CO. 


Wm. B. Clark, President 


Cash Capital, . ; - $5,000,000.00 
Reserve for All Other Liabilities, - 12,300,793.09 
Net Surplus, . , 7,423,298.15 
Assets, : . 24,724,091.24 ; 






Surplus for Policy-Holders 
$12,423,298.15 


Agents in All the Principal ' 
Cities and Towns 





SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. 
Actual search free. Send sketch o 


PATENTS 22°22 


George P. Kimmel, 222 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


All Successful Teachers 


PELOUBET’S 
Select Notes 


alth of ex 

illustration 
in fact. material of all kinds 
eded to instruct and hold the 

attention of their classes 


SEND FoR FREE SAMPLE PAGES 


Cloth, $1.15 net $7.25 Deli ered 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS CHICAGO, ILI 








DARDS 


Established 1874 


Choice Fresh Flowers 


Hardy Plants for House Decoration 
Hotels Supplied on Contract 


Orders filled in any part of the United States 
and transferred by Cable Code through our 
own correspondents in Europe and _ the 
British Colonies. 


° 
finding in them a we 


planation, suggestion 


We have opened a show room for display of 

dinner table decoration. 

N. E. Corner 44th Street and Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 





























The New 
Books 


THE QUACK PROPHET 

As an acute and penetrating study 
of quack religion in American life and 
of human credulity in general, William 
Dean Howells’ novel The Leatherwood 
God is a masterpiece. Those who have 
watched with sorrowful wonder the 
growth and progress of one sentimental 
pseudo-religion or cult after another 
in this country of ours, the miraculous 
success of the faking leadership that 
promises to work the miracles of Je- 
hovah and never does—those men and 
women, I think, will find most in this 
book. 

It is the story of- simple, kindly, 
believing humanity deluded by an 
impostor with uncanny histrionic abil- 
ity, an impostor who claims to be 
first a prophet, then the Christ, and 
finally the Very God of Very God, the 
Holy Trinity of the churches. The 
character drawing is finely sensitive 
to the real dramatic facts of human 
experience. Mr. Howells is a master 
novelist. His characters are not like 
the waxen dummies of department 
store windows borne up under a gaudy 
drapery of plot and theory. On the 
contrary, they have breath and speech, 
hearts and souls, life. 


The Leatherwood God, by W. D. Howells. The 
Century Company. $1.35. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF CRIMINALS 
The second Monograph in the Crim- 
inal Science series, Studies i Forensie 
Psychiatry, by Dr. Bernard Glueck, 
presents a number of clinical cases se- 
lected with reference to the mental 
pathology of men and women treated 
as criminals, rather than to the motiva- 
tion of crime in the first instance. One 
is imprest, in reading these studies, 
with the hopelessness of the traditional 
methods of dealing with many classes 
of crime. As Dr. Glueck says, of crim- 
inals that have defective organizations, 
“each additional imprisonment only 
serves to deprave the habitual criminal 
more deeply, and to release him after 
the expiration of an arbitrary sen- 
tence is to let loose another parasite 
to prey upon society.” The most helpful 
attitude to criminals of this type would 
seem to be that of treating them as 
differing from normal individuals as 
those who are specially susceptible to 
infectious disease differ from those who 
are immune. The entrance upon a crim- 
inal career depends upon exposure to 
special stress or temptation; the usual 
treatment according to statute results 
in the establishment of a vicious circle. 
Other cases described illustrate the 
disintegrating effects of fear or of other 
violent affective experiences, resulting 
in specialized types of insanity classified 
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as “prison psychoses.” The mere fact 
of imprisonment or indictment, or the 
pending of criminal charges, acts un- 
favorably upon the mentality, and coun- 
teracts very largely all attempts at 
curative treatment. There are studies of 
malingering, and an unusually illumi- 
nating account of a victim of pathologic 
stealing. The analysis of the clinical 
cases in terms of the new psychology 
and in relation to the social significance 
of the conduct and character of the 
patients makes these studies of special 
value to all who have to do with mental 
or moral delinquents. 


Studies in Forensic Psychiatry, by Bernard 
Glueck. Boston, Little, Brown & Co. $2.50. 


WITH THE BELGIANS 

At the moment when the situation of 
the unfortunate Belgians is again to 
the forefront, Edward Eyre Hunt pub- 
lishes War Bread, a lucid account of 
his charge as American Delegate of 
the Commission for the Relief of Bel- 
gium, Province of Antwerp. His mission 
compelled much traveling by rail, auto, 
and sometimes on foot. At the outset 
he went to “Berlin the Terrible,” where 
he was admonished that “you must 
think in centuries to understand Ger- 
many.” An interview with Dr. Lieb- 
knecht leaves the impression that Ger- 
man Socialists thought more of their 
considerable property interests than of 
principles in submitting to the military 
power when war was declared. Follows 
the bombardment of Antwerp and the 
author’s flight into Holland with Bel- 
gian refugees. He is presently back 
again in Belgium to take up the work 
of relief, his pages thereafter being 
mainly a convincing testimony of the 
energetic efficiency with which the 
American staff toiled in the distribu- 
tion of desperately needful supplies, 
and the strongest possible plea for con- 
tinued support of these humane efforts. 

_ Bread, by E. E. Hunt. Henry Holt & Co. 


STORY BOOKS 


Of course T'he Vermilion Boz is a “pillar 
post box” and the letters those of an 
English family circle. They deal with the 
lighter side of the war and are pleasant, re- 
flective, humorous, after the genial fashion 
of E. V. Lucas in “Over Bemerton’s.” 
(G. H. Doran Company, $1.40.) 


If you know anyone who likes dogs give 
him Gulliver, the Great. It is no small mat- 
ter to write a dog story for people who 
know what Dr. Brown and Olivant and 
Davis and Atkinson have done, but if one 
be skeptical begin, as the skeptical reviewer 
did, with The Twa Dogs o’ Glenfergus. 
(The Century Company, $1.35.) 


If any one else had taken the material 
of The Emperor of Portugallia he would 
bave made a novel of it, but Selma Lager- 
16f has made something which is not exactly 
a novel, not exactly an allegory, not exact- 
ly a fairy story, not exactly a parable, but 
a curious and beautiful combination of 
them all. (Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.50.) 


From the author’s preface to Red Cross 
and Iron Cross, by a doctor in France, 
one remains uncertain whether this collec- 
tion of sketches is of witnessed incidents or 
in part at least gathered from hearsay. 
One hopes that the supreme horror with 
which the author enshrouds his narratives 
is somewhat due to his imagination. (BE. P. 
Dutton & Co., $1.) 

The powerful and wicked Rubber Cor- 
poration, with its exploiting of Lo-the- 
Poor-Indian, is somewhat too easily de- 











“The Largest Fire Insurance Company 


in America” 





ORGANIZED 1853 





ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 
ALL BRANCHES OF FIRE INSURANCE 


q Fire, Lightning, Automobile, Commis- 
sions, Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), 
Parcel Post, Profits, Registered Mail, 
Rents, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Bag- 
gage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 

@ Every policy issued by “THE HOME 
OF NEW YORK” is backed by the 
largest cash assets of any Fire Insurance 
company in America. 

@ Sixty-three Years of Fair Dealing and 
Prompt Adjustment and Payment of 


Losses. 
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INCORPORATED 1825 


One of the oldest Philadelphia Institutions, 
born in its present home facing Indepen- 
dence Square. A long clean record, ample 
assets and modern service form the basis of 
confidence in 


The Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Co. 
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The Liverpool and London and Globe 


Insurance Company, Limited 
Sixty-eight years in the United States 
Total Losses Paid in the United States Exceeds $146,000,000 


Payments made by this Company in the larger conflagrations 
in the United States: 


Chicago, 1871 
Boston, 1872 
Baltimore, 1904 
San Francisco, 1906 


$3,239,491 
1,427,290 
1,051,543 
4,522,905 
$10,241,229 





New York Office: 80 William Street 
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Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company, for a limited territory 
if desired, and secure for themselves, in ad- 
dition to first year’s commission, a renewal 
interest insuring an income for the future. 
Address the Company at its Home Office, 
No. 277 Broadway, New York City. 
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feated in a commercial and tropical battle 
by the captain of the tramp schooner 
which plays the only feminine réle in The 


Romance of the 
wald Kendall. 
pany, $1.25.) 


Xingu and Other Stories, by Edith 
Wharton, is a collection of admirable tales. 
Xingu is a deliciously amusing narrative 
that has to do with “ladies who pursue 
Culture in bands as tho it were dangerous 
to meet alone’; Coming Home, a poig- 
nant and keenly interesting chronicle taken 
from the tragic annals of the great war; 
Bunner Sisters, an intensely pathetic ae- 
count of one sister’s devotion to another. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.40.) 


The Winged Victory, by Sarah Grand, is 
dramatic, impressive, absorbingly interest- 
ing, and very skilfully reserves the revela- 
tion of its great secret until close to the 
end of its nearly four hundred pages. The 
group of titled Englishmen who wander 
thru the book as a sort of chorus to the 
play are cleverly portrayed, and their con- 
versation affords keen enjoyment to read- 
ers who “dearly love a lord,” as most 
Americans and practically all Englishmen 
do. (Daniel Appleton & Co., $1.50.) 


SECTS AND MISSIONARIES 


The layman will find a clear and concise 
explanation of the pe of Emanuel 
Swedenborg in John Howard Spalding’s 
book, The Kingdom of Heaven as Seen b 
Swedenborg. (E. P. Dutton & Co., $1.50 


A satirical vein runs thru Prof. John 
Quincy Adams’ little volume on The Birth 
of Mormonism which detracts from the 
otherwise useful sketch of the rise of this 
eccentric religious body. Plain truth is a 
better weapon to use against error. (Bos- 
ton: Richard G. Badger, $1.) 

Under the suggestive title Jn the Wake 
of the War Canoe, Archdeacon Collison, 
worker among the tribes of British Colum- 
bia, gives many a lively incident and touch- 
ing experience as well as vivid descriptions 
of a wild and rugged country, its tribal 
customs and other characteristics. (E. P. 
Dutton & Co., $1.75.) 


Dr. J. B. Cranfill’s Chronicles have spe- 
cial interest doubtless for fellow workers 
in the Baptist church and in the — 
tion cause, but his varied life has filled his 
autobiography with lively tales of the 
Texas in the and 70s, when revolvers 
were kept handy and used frequently. 
(F. H. Revell & Co., $2.) 


The Churches of the Federal Council, a 
compilation edited by Dr. Charles S. Mac- 
farland, the General Secretary of the Coun- 
cil, contains short accounts of the history, 
organization and characteristics of the 
thirty different denominations represented 
in the Federation. Each communion is 4 
scribed by one of its own leaders. (F. H 
Revell & Co., $1.) 


Leavening the Levant, by Dr. Joseph K. 

reen, gives insight into the methods and 
value of missionary work. The author’s 
residence in Turkey for more than fifty 
years gives him personal knowledge on the 
critical questions of recent history includ- 
ing the Armenian persecutions, the revolu- 
tion, and the work of the Young Turks. 
(Boston: The Pilgrim Press, $1.50.) 


The new edition of Dr. McConnell’s 
History of the American Episcopal Church 
contains chapters covering the period since 
the Civil War. There is confusion in the 
title, there being no such institution or 
denomination as the “American Episcopal 
Church.” Sometimes American Christianity 
is reviewed, sometimes the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. The book is rather the work 
of a devotee than of an objective historian. 
(Milwaukee: Young Churchman Company, 

Prof. Abraham Yohannan’s volume on 
The Death of a Nation gives an historic 
sketch of the Nestorian or Assyrian Chris- 
tians in Eastern Turkestan and Persia. 
Their sufferings and persecutions have al- 
most, perhaps quite, equaled those thru 
which the Armeninas have passed. The re- 
cent massacres by Turks and Kurds are 


Martin Connor, by Os- 
(Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
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recounted in a veritable chaptcr of horrors. 
If more evidence is needed to condemn the 

rkish Government of unforgivable po- 
litical sin, it may here be found in plenty. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $2.) 

In Winning the World for Christ, the 
Cole Lectures by Bishop Walter R. Lam- 
buth, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, is given an eloquent exposition of 
missionary dynamics by a study of the 
sources of inspiration and power in the 
long history of missionary effort. A wise 
plea for larger vision in estimating the task 
of the church. (F. H. Revell & Co., $1.25.) 


The International Committee of the 
Y. M. C. A. issues two small books for 
private and class study, The Christian Ac- 
cording to Paul, thirteen studies by J. T. 
Faris on the Apostle’s development and 
spiritual outlook; and The Social Prin- 
ciples of Jesus, by Walter Rauschenbusch. 
This deals with the most important themes 
of Jesus’ teaching. It is written with the 
keen historical insight and social passion 
that distinguish this author. (Y. M. C. A. 
Press, 50 cents each.) 

Hinduism in Europe and America, by 
Elizabeth A. Reed, is a popular and pas- 
sionate but accurate exposition of the sub- 
stance and evil tendencies of these exotic 
Oriental cults which have sought and ob- 
tained some following in the Western 
World. That hundreds of fairly intelligent 
people (mostly women) can be lured: into 
allegiance to “the holy men” and repellent 
rites of a morally degrading religion pre- 
sented in the glamour of deep mystery is 
proof enough of the need of this plain 
statement of facts. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
$1.25.) . 


TEACHERS AND LEARNERS 


Antoinette Knowles, in Oral English or 
the Art of Speaking, has produced an ad- 
mirable textbook. Among the topics sug- 
gestively treated are how to plan a speech, 
the art of phrasing, how to use a library. 
(D. C. Heath & Co., $1.20.) 

Advanced students will find many help- 
ful suggestions in How to Learn Easily, by 
George Dearborn, The author considers the 
subject from a psychological viewpoint. The 
work is non-technical, and simply written. 
(Boston: Little, Brown & Co., $1.) 

Every-Day Words and Their Uses, by 
Robert P. Utter, is a collection of more 
than a thousand words commonly misused. 
The correct meaning of each word is ex- 
plained at length, the whole introduced by 
a chapter on good usage. (Harper & 
Brothers, $1.25.) 


A straight from the shoulder argument 
on training girls to be “human beings” is 
The Worth of a Girl, by Bertha Pratt 
King, who is not afraid to state precisely 
the meaning and the effect of passivity, de- 
pendence, romantic reading, fashions and 

arlor tricks. (T. Y. Crowell Company, 

cents. 

Constructive thinking on present needs 
instead of merely remembering the results 
of another’s thinking is the reason for 
Prof. John W. Hall’s Question as a Fac- 
tor in Teaching. Its main lead is in story 
teaching. Mothers, teachers and Sunday 
school workers will find it useful. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Company, $1.25.) 

In his Beginner’s Psychology, Profes- 
sor Titchener, of Cornell, has attempted to 
write the sort of book that he thinks he 
would have found useful when he began 
the study of the subject himself—and this 
book will be useful to any beginner. The 
author has the knack of keeping his gener- 
alizations and abstractions in direct con- 
tact with concrete experience. (The Mac- 
millan Company, $1.) 

Of the many books on education that 
America has produced easily the most in- 
fluential has been Dewey’s The School and 
Society which appeared in . A sec- 
ond edition includes the original material 
and five additional chapters embodying rep- 
resentative experiences worked out in the 
experimental source of the Gary system— 
the University of Chicago Elementary 
l. (University of Chicago Press, $1.) 





ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York, January 26, 1916. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the Company, submit the following statement 
of its affairs on the 31st of December, 1915. 


The Company’s business has been confined to marine and inland transportation insurance. 
Premiums on such risks from the Ist January, 1915, to the 3lst December, 1915....$6,153,866.43 


Temiums on Policies not marked off Ist January, 1915.................. ccocccesccee 993,965.13 
SE, SU on ein cawan cava bs spades savas SUS pwwathese Ckawidse-aosons sakenvessan $7,147,831.56 
Premiums marked off from January 1, 1915, to December 31, 1915..... errr - kf 
Interest on the investments of the Company received during the 

DOE - De cntind tic b6 0009 2h.b0 0eb eines senendesk eeteus bebeneess $328,970.78 
Interest on Deposits in Banks and Trust Companies, etc....... 75,237.08 
Rent received less Taxes and ExpenseS........ sseseseseeceees __ 97,836.23 $502,044.00 
Losses paid during the year........... SEGA ES eae . + + » $2,233, 703.68 
Less Salvages....... 6800000000 60600 Coencecencoce ce $205,247.59 
Re-insurances ..... teteeeeeeeecsesseesececees 448,602.85 $653,850.44 
$1,579,853.18 
Re-insurance Premiums and Returns of Premiums ..............seeeee05 1,076,516.36 
Expenses, including compensation of officers and clerks, taxes, stationery, 
advertisements, etc....... Coecceccccccccerecs secceeccccccccecccesceces «©6019, 226.8D 


A dividend of interest of Six per cent. on the outstanding certificates of profits will be paid 
to oe holders thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday the first of February 
next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1910 will be redeemed and paid te the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday the first of February next, from 
which date all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 
ment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the earned premiums of the Company for the 
year ending 3ist December, 1915, which are entitled to participate in dividend, for which, upon 
application, certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday the second of May next. 


By order of the Board, G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary 


TRUSTEES. 
EDMUND L. SAYLIES, ANSON W. HARD, DALLAS B. PRATT, 
JOHN N. BEACH, SAMUEL T. HUBBARD, ANTON A. RAVEN, 
NICHOLAS BIDDLE, LEWIS CASS LEDYARD, JOHN J. 
ERNEST C. BLISS, WIL 


HARLES . 
rC CLAR K NICHOLAS FPA MER, ' . 
: . . $F. PALMER, WILLIAM SLOANE, 
CLEVLLAND H. DODGE HENRY PARI ae ANE 
1 


-LA? . , MOUIS STERN, 
CORNELIUS aor WALTER WOOD PARSONS, WILLIAM A. STREET, 





. E ADOLF PAVENSTEDT, GEORGE E. TURNURE, 
SaENToG rea §=— SEARLS Bye enor oo ER eA 
HERBERT L. GRIGGS, * SM. PRATT _ — - 


CORNELIUS ELDERT, President. 


WALTER WOOD PARSONS, Vice-President. CHARLES E. FAY, 2d Vice-President. 





ASSETS, 
United States and State of New 
York Bond 


LIABILITIES 


Estimated Losses, and Losses Un- 
$670,000.00 


settied in process of Adjustment $3,117,101.00 


New York City, New York Trust Premiums on Unterminated Risks 103,703.66 
Companies and Bank Stocks.... 1,783,700.00| Certificates of Profits and Interest 
Stocks and Bonds of Railroads... 2,832,463.65 a ees 124ensened sendben 273,130.05 
Other Securities............. nonce 386,185.00} Return Premiums Unpaid...... ee 108,696.58 
Special Deposits in Banks and SO BOP Tic < cecccnccneceas 76,949.12 
BUG GeMpenes ..cccecececosee 2,000,000.00 | Re-insurance Premiums on Termi- 
Real Estate cor. Wall and William CE Me enisinsceaaaednens se 215,595.72 
Streets and Exchange Place, con- Claims not Settled, including Com- 
taining offices............ ecencce 4,299,426.04 POMSREIOM, GOR. . cccccccccccece - 113,375.72 
Real Estate on Staten Island (held Certificates of Profits Ordered Re- 
under provisions of Chapter 481, deemed, Withheld for Unpaid 
Lawe 6€ 16007).<csce arrests oe 75,000.00 ID lcs cad anesmamnde 22,557.84 
Premium Notes....... ccecccccccce 660,314.60} Income Tax Withheld at the Source 1,230.36 
Bills Receivable........... ecccece 788,575.31} Suspense Account........-.eeeee0- 5,899.75 


Cash in hands «f European Bank- 
ers to pay losses under policies 
payable in foreign countries.... 

Com Ge BOR ccc ccccccsscossecess 

Loa 


TS cece eee reese seeeseseeeseees 


256,610.85 
1,695,488.03 
135,000.00 





Certificates of Profits Outstanding 7, 


187,370.00 


$15,582,763.48 $12,025,609.80 

Thus leaving a balance Of. ..ccccccccccaccccccccccssccessssscscsccccccccccescesceses Ga007, 153.68 

Accrued Interest on the 31st day of December, 1915, amounted t0.......sseeeee0: 40,528.08 

Rents due and accrued on the 31st day of December, 1915, amounted to..... aewenes 25,568.11 
Re-insurance due or accrued, in companies authorized in New York, on the 31st day 

sf 2 . SS Ere eee er ee 172,389.50 


Wall and William Streets and Exchange Place in excess of the Book Value 


St: GE lL bnbt ibs saeeeanaGunw sss be eSeEN ee eeeenseneeseneneseeeseee ee 450,573.96 
And the property at Staten Island in excess of the Book Value, at.......... 63,700.00 
The Insurance Department’s valuation of Stocks, Bonds and other Securities exceeds 
the Company’s valuation by.............+06. Coeece ecnsececeee cocccescocccscocccce § S.SRU SITES 
On the basis of these increased valuations the balance would be..........- ceccceees $6,037, 250.59 




















JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD 
WILLIAM HARKNESS, 
D. W. MeWILLIAMS 
WM. J. WASON, JR. 


WALTER E. BEDELL 
EDWARD C. BLUM 

GEO. V. BROWER 
FREDERICK L. CRANFORD 
ROBERT A. DRYSDALE 
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JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD 
JOSEPH P. GRACE 





JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 


Vice-Presidents 


OFFICERS 
THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 
HOWARD D. JOOST 


TRUSTEES 
WILLIAM HARKNESS 
JOSEPH HUBER 
WHITMAN W. KENYON 
D. W. McWILLIAMS 
HENRY A. MEYER 
CHARLES A. 0’DONOHUE 


CHARLES E. PERKINS ELLEN A. 


ACCOUNTS INVITED, INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
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KINGS COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 


City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over $3,050,000 


. Asst. Sec’y 
J. NORMAN CARPDONTER, Trust Officer 
GEORGE V. BROWER, Counsel 
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SPRINGFIELD 


Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


Largest Fire Insurance Company 
chartered by the STATE OF 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Cash Capital’ - - $2,500,000.00 
New York City Office, No. 1 Liberty St. 


Agencies in every prominent locality in the UNITED 
STATES and CANADA 
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° A New Life Insurance 
Build Your Own Policy 








° affording unexcelled insurance 
Business service; a combination of low 
cost, high values, and a newand 
under our direct original total disability feature, 
general agency providing in the event of total 
contract. and permanent disablement 
from any cause: 
Our Policies provide for: 1. Waiver of future pre- 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY, miums. 
DISABILITY BENEFITS, 2. A ee 
REDUCING PREMIUMS. out life. 


See the new low rates. 3. Payment to beneficiary 
ere at hell ean ot Gee 
John F. Roche, Vice-President of insured. 





The Manhattan Life 


Full information may be obtained 


Insurance Company from 
66 Broadway, New York . 

ony beat The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

— Independence Square Philadelphia 





























No Time Like the Present 


O make permanent provision for dependents, 
securing to them a monthly income for life. 





In order to acquire the protection which life insur- 
ance affords, it must be taken when you can secure 
it. When you become uninsurable you will feel 
the need of it—but it will be too late. 


Berkshire Life Insurance Co. Pittsfield, Mass. 























Somehow our editorial “The Taste 
of a Name,” on the avocado, alias “alli- 
gator pear,” proved distasteful to some 
of our readers. One kindly critic writes 
from Albany: 

This is of no interest to any thinking 
man. There is neither wit, thought nor in- 
formation in it. It’s drivel—rot. Don’t load 
your paper with such stuff. 

We won’t say a word in defense of 
the “wit” or the “thought,” but we in- ° 
sist that it contained an abundance of 
“information.” The paragraph was sim- 
ply packed with the fruits of ety- . 
mological and pomological research. If 
necessary we can show where we 
got it. 

Another reader makes the contrary 
criticism, that we did not devote 
enough space to the subject: 

Your short editorial of November 13 on 
the alligator pear was exasperating be- 
cause of what it didn’t contain! In these 
days wher some of us assuage the pangs 
of hunger by reading the cook-book, or the 
account of how Sancho Panza skimmed 
pullets out of the huge kettles at the wed- 
ding of Comancho, the rich—in these days. 
I say, the bare knowledge of the name of 
an “eat” is a barmecide’s feast indeed. 
Please—and hungrily—what are alligator 
pears? Also, “mameys from Cuba”? In the 
market reports, the former become more 
mongrel by being listed among the vege- 
tables, at the brazen price of three dollars 
a dozen. The “Standard Dictionary” gives 
a little information, but not enough for 
one who hankers to know whether they 
must be frittered, fricasseed, mint-juleped, 
assassinated, eaten alive on the hoof, or 
what. St. Johnsbury’s pretzels and um- 
what?’s are well known to us bucolics, but 
in the name of all that’s good to eat, what 
are Cuban mameys and alligater pears— 
and how do you fix ’em? 

EMMA S?0CKINGER 

Versailles, Indiana 


As for the avocado—which those 
who do not know any better call “alli- 
gator pear” and those who know too 
much call “Persea gratissima”—it’s a 
West Indian fruit now being cultivated 
in California and Florida. There are 
many ways of fixing ’em, but the only 
right way is, of course, our way. Split 
the fruit in half lengthwise and you 
will find a cavity in the shape of a 
prolate hemispheroid in the midst of it, 
just right to hold the dressing. Stir to- 
gether oil, vinegar, salt and pepper (no 
mustard) and pour it into the cavity. 
Then with a spoon (’cause a fork 
leaks) scoop out the pulp, gradually 
working around in a spiral toward the 
periphery until you get to the rind or 
have used up all the dressing. 

As for the “mameys from Cuba,” 
—just wait a minute please till we 
can collect our thoughts from the 
bookcase. 

Mammee apple, South American or St. 
Domingo Apricot, the fruit of Mammea 
americana (natural order Clusiaceae), a 


large tree with opposite leathery gland- 
dotted leaves . . . [skip that] ... 
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The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation 


LIMITED 


OF LONDON, ENG. 


Samuel Appleton, United States Manager 
Boston, Mass. 


Gash Assets in the United States, 
December gist, 1915.....+-- -$9,152,148.66 


Surplus to Policy Holders..... 2,380,316.43 
This Company issues all forms of Liability 
Insurance Policies. 


Its well recognized practice of making 
rompt settlements of claims against its 
olicy Holders has commended itself to the 
judgment of its Policy Holders. 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE. 


The attention of owners of automobiles is 
called to the policies of this Corporation in- 
suring against liability for personal injuries, 
and also against damage caused to the As- 
sured’s car or to the property of others as the 
result of collision. 


For Rates and Particulars, apply to 


DWIGHT & HILLES 


Resident Managers for New York State 
56 Maiden Lane New York, N. Y. 











Scottish 
Union & National 


Insurance Company 
Of Edinburgh 


Established 1824 


Sir WALTER SCOTT, First Governor and President 
Headquarters for North America, Hartford, Connecticut 


JAMES H. BREWSTER, Manager 


STATEMENT 
United States Branch, December 31, 1915 





Total Assets . . $6,760,670.45 
Total Liabilities . 2,876,507.35 
Reinsurance Reserve 2,588,175.72 
Surplus over all Lia- 

bilities . . . 3,884,163.10 





J. G. HILLIARD, Resident Agent 
55 John Street New York City 











A constantly increasing number of readers 
as been following the weekly 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


of The Independent. 
Many of them are securing valuable infor- 
mation through the Insurance Service De- 
partment, conducted by Mr. . E. Under- 
wood, to aid them in selecting the right in- 








surance. 








6” TIME CERTIFICATES 


THE BANKING CORPORATION 


ELENA MONTANA 





and yellow fruit three to six inches in 
diameter. The bitter rind encloses a sweet 
aromatic flesh, which is eaten raw or 
steeped in wine [not in prohibition states] 
or with sugar, and is also used for pre- 
serves. There are one to four large, rough 
seeds which are bitter and resinous and 
used as anthelmintics. An aromatic liqueur 
distilled from the - [but we must 
not encourage the liquor business] R 

and the acrid resinous gum is used to de- 
stroy the chigoes which attack the naked 
feet of the negroes. The wood is dur ... 
[never mind that]. 

All right. Here goes. We are sur- 
prized to learn that our correspondent 
is unfamiliar with this delicious yellow 
fruit with its sweet, aromatic flesh. It 
is eaten raw or with sugar. The large 
rough seeds should not be swallowed 
because they are likely to cause that 
well known tropical disease known as 
anthelmintics, but the economical 
housewife may save them and prepare 
from them a chigger exterminator. 
Does anybody else want to ask about 
tropical fruit? 








If the combined armies and navies of 
the British Empire, France, Russia, Italy, 
Japan, Serbia, Rumania, Portugal and 
Montenegro, with the aid of the munition 
factories of the United States, are (as 
they seem to be) unable to arrest Ger- 
many and put her in jail for disturbing 
the peace of the world, what sized police 
force does this admirable organization of 
world vigilance, the League to “Enforce” 
Peace, anticipate will be adequate to per- 
form its duty? And what better will that 
make it, anyway? 

Marcus ABERDEEN, JR. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 


The League to Enforce Peace is in- 
tended as a preventive rather than a 
cure. Do you suppose that Germany 
would have entered upon the war if 
she had known that she would have 
against her the nine nations named as 
well as all the neutrals? 








The foremost advocate in New York 
of the “daylight saving” plan is Marcus 
M. Marks, President of the Borough of 
Manhattan, who writes to us as fol- 
lows: 


On page 177, Independent of issue Oc- 
tober 30, you speak in a favorable strain 
of Dr. A. H. Mackay’s plan for simple 
efficient world-time. 

Did you notice in Dr. Mackay’s state- 
ment that his plan embraces the “daylight 
saving” which I am pushing? I quote from 
your article: “From May 1 to October 1, 
we could henceforward with comfort adopt 
the unwritten law of fixing the events one 
hour earlier.” 

Thus far, not one serious objection has 
been raised against our doing nationally 
what England, Germany, France, Italy, 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark have al- 
ready done with great advantage to the 
people. It is simple and economic. If gen- 
erally done it will disarrange no engage- 
ments, schedules or time-tables. On May 1 
before retiring we push our watches and 
clocks forward an hour. In October when 
the days have become shorter, we push 
them back again. Meanwhile we save eye- 
sight, health and gas bills. We work ear- 
lier mornings and stop earlier afternoons. 
The chambers of commerce of the prin- 
cipal cities of the United States have al- 
ready spoken in favor. I’m glad to see that 
Dr. Mackay adopts the plan. As a matter 
of psychology, it will never be undertaken 
except by nation-wide agreement and ac- 
tion. Marcus M. Marks. 
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‘THE CENTRAL TRUST CO. 


REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


OF NEW YORK 


at the close of business on the 29th day of 
November, 1916. 


RESOURCES. 
Stock and bond investments, viz. : 
Public securities (book value, 
$9,883,274. 59) market value. 
Private securities (book value, 
$18,116,428.77) market value. 


$9,883,274.59 
18,116,428.77 


Real estate owned ........... 1,471,277.68 
Mortgages owned ............ 390,808.17 
Loans and discounts secured by 

bond and mortgage, deed or 

other real estate collateral . 398,311.86 


Loans and discounts secured by 
other collateral .....0..ccccs 
Loans, discounts and bills pur- 
chased, not secured by collat- 


68,090,355.48 














OE icsacencderebacecew cass 20,317,330.66 
Overdrafts (secured) ........ 122.41 
Due from approved reserve de- 

positaries, less amount of off- | 

COE scsessteckesusneussene 43,833,753-5- 4| 
Due from trust companies, 

banks and bankers not in- 

cluded in preceding item.... 5,593,869.97 | 


DE kia banasgvamesaanweans 


United States legal tender notes 
and notes of National banks 


12,880,520.13 


94,250.00 
Federal Reserve notes........ 56,400.00 
Other cash items ............ 618.39 
Customers’ liabil'ty on accept- 
ances (see liabilities per con- 
ME ‘¢kaeksaaduasandncineae 1,649,999.92 
Other assets, viz.: Accrued in- 
terest entered on books at 
close of business on above 
DE @66bbSakusensnacaeecen 829,146.84 
Advances to trusts (secured). 33,842.41 
ee $183,640,310.82 
LIABILITIES. 
ee $5,000,000.00 
Surplus on market values: 
Merete Sand ccccccccoscce 15,000,000.00 


Undivided profits ........... 
Surplus on book values .... 
Deposits: Preferred, as follows: 
Due New York State savings 
WED “Wieesdeceuses000<n0% 
Due New York State savings 
and loan associations and 
credit unions 39.80 
Other deposits due as execu- } 
tor, administrator, guardian, | 
receiver, trustee, commit- 
tee or depositary ......... 
Not preferred as follow: 
Deposits subject to check...126,159,492.22 
Time deposits, cert'ficates and 
other deposits, the payment 
of which cannot legally be 
required within thirty days 10,774,973.15 
Demand certificates of deposit 4,164,727.17 
Cashier’s checks outstanding, 
including similar checks of 
GOP GOONS cicccccicccce 
Due trust companies, banks 
and bankers 


1,460,775.32 
16,460,775.32 


225,455.29 


eee eee eeeee 





1,068,508.65 


13,195.92 


pinetsscewane 16,144,803.21 
Extend total deposits ........ $158,551, 195. 41 


oy tances of drafts payable at fl 
uture date or authorized by 
prnntcd letters of credit. 


Other liabilities, viz.: 





1,649,999.92 


Reserves for taxes ......... ncaa 
Accrued interest entered on 
books at close of business } 
OR SOE GR sce skcnccven 1,735,963-78 | 
Estimated unearned discounts 130,551.09 | 


ee 








New York 

















ee ee ee ee $183, 640,980. 82 





6% First Mortgages 


upon improved farms worth 3 to 4 times the mortgage. For 
years we have been selling these mortgages to Banks, Life 
Insurance Companies, Estates and conservative individual 
investors, without a single instance of loss or annoyance, 
Denominations $300 to $10,000. The security behind these 
mortgages is not affected by wars, strikes, panics or de- 
preciation. TE TODAY for our Illustrated Booklet, 
references and list of mortgages. 


W. H. & WM. L. SHARP 
245 West 63rd Street Chicago, Tlinois 
























































































SESRRSEREEERNY 


ETH ie 


Presents 


essececee: 


Het 


HE Cynical Scio- 
ya] list with a lower- 
{| ing countenance, 
Al Was gazing out 
mai of the window at 
the shivering 
form of a tur- 
key-red, cotton- 
whiskered, Santa 
Claus banging a 
tambourine under. the ears of passers- 
by to attract their attention to a Sal- 
vation Army kettle that stood on the 
sidewalk before him. 

, “Here we are again,” he growled, 
“perpetuating that annual fake like a 
lot of mush-headed pagans that don’t 
know any better.” 

“Referring to which?” demanded the 
Genial Philosopher. 

“That turkey-red crime on the cor- 
ner,” retorted the Cynical Sciolist. 
“Santa Claus, indeed—the old snob! 
Mighty attentive to the rich, but paying 
as much attention to the poor and needy 
as a woman of forty pays to her birth- 
day. It’s a marvel to me the way the 
confounded thing persists.” 

“Yes,” said the Genial Philosopher. 
“That is the marvel of it. Here we are 
living in an age when the accepted no- 
tion is that everything that has been 
is wrong, that nothing that has been 
accepted as right is right, and that 
only the new, lobster-induced isms of 
the rebellious mind evon approximate 
the truth. That the Santa Claus legend 
should persist in the face of this bom- 
bardment of the citadels of our ancient 
faiths, and seems not to have yielded a 
jot to the dynamiting that has been go- 
ing on at the base of the Rock of Ages 
for the past decade or two, is the thirty- 
third wonder of the world; and that is 
why every time I meet one of these 
raggedy old Saints on the streets I take 
off my hat to him, shell out a dime for 
his kettle, and walk my way rejoic- 
ing.” 

“Great heavens, man,” cried the Cyn- 
ical Sciolist, “you don’t mean to tell 
me that you, a man of sense, and not 
wholly devoid of reasoning powers, ac- 
tually believe in Santa Claus?” 

“Sure I do,” laughed the Genial Phil- 
osopher. “Why not? I’ve seen the old 
boy at work too often not to believe in 
him. I can almost say that of all the 
things I do believe in he is the one best 
bet. I may find my faith in my Party 
jarred at times. I may discover that 
one of my most progressive idols polit- 
ically has feet of clay. I may believe 
that the standard of my country 
wrapt about me is an assurance that 
I may go whithersoever I please in 
this world unscathed, and find myself 
an unavenged luncheon spread on the 
tables of divers and sundry fishes by a 
criminal Hun for the purpose of per- 
petuating his own degenerate dynasty 
—all these earthquakes shaking my 
556 
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‘JOHN KENDRICK BANGS| 
THE GENIAL PHILOSOPHER | 





various faiths to their very foundations 
may be—have been—within my experi- 
ence, but not yet from my boyhood days 
to this has my faith in the good old 
Saint of the Yuletide even quivered, 
much less been shaken from its pedes- 
tal.” 

“Tush,” sneered the Cynical Sciolist. 
“Better see an Alienist, old man. You’re 
seeing visions.” 

“Yes,” said the Genial Philosopher. 
“And what glorious visions they are! 
Visions of Hope. Visions of Love. Long 
vistas of glad and lovely things at the 
end of which is the supreme manifesta- 
tion of social perfection as represented 
by the spirit of Brotherhood! Tell me, 
Brother Sinnick, do you believe that 
there is such a thing as the United 
States Steel and Oil Trust?” 

“Certainly I do,” said the Cynical 
Sciolist. “I see so many evidences of 
its existence on every side of me.” 

“Well, did you ever happen to see the 
original genius that built up that in- 
stitution, Mr. Rockernegie?” 

“No—but what if I haven’t?” 

“You believe he exists, don’t you?” 

“Surely—lI’ve seen his pictures in the 
papers, playing golf, and doing various 
other things.” 

“Well, haven’t you seen pictures of 
Santa Claus also, driving reindeer, and 
peering down chimneys, and hanging 
toys on Christmas Trees, and making 
things generally joyous for other peo- 
ple?” 

“Yes, but they were not pictures of 
the creature himself,” said the Cynical 
Sciolist. “They were pictures of per- 
sons impersonating him—mere repre- 
sentatives.” 


6 H!” said the Genial Philosopher. 
“There you have it. That’s what I 
am coming to. This is a big world, 

Brother Sinnick, and most of us who 

have sizeable enterprizes on hand have 

to do things thru agents, representatives 
of one kind or another. Mr. Rockernegie 
with all his energy could not begin to 
do a tithe of the work demanded of his 
vast enterprises himself. He has to 
work thru Agents. When Mrs. Binks of 

Speonk wants a can of kerosene she 

doesn’t take a train to New York and 

dicker with Mr. Rockernegie for it, and 
require him to bring it to her home on 

Main street himself. She goes to the 

bright particular Speonker who has Mr. 

Rockernegie’s canned light on tap, and 

gets it. So it is with Santa Claus. Years 

ago the good old chap started his Trust 
in Good Feeling, to deal in Thoughtful- 
ness, in Courtesy, in Consideration, in 

Human Sympathy, in Kindliness and 

Generosity, for the gladdening of in- 

numerable souls in all parts of the 

world, and year by year that business 
of Unselfishness has increased until 
now it is probably the largest enter- 
prise in the world; so large that the 


old man has to rely upon his repre- 
sentatives everywhere to meet the de- 
mand for his product. His is still the 
Master Mind behind it all, and the 
product in Loving Kindness, Cheer, 
Brotherly Love, Bountiful Generosity, 
Thoughtfulness of those in sorrow and 
poverty—all these things he hglds 
ready for distribution, on demand. Lov- 
ing Kindness is within immediate 
reach of every human soul that wishes 
to become the official Distributing 
Agent of Santa Claus. Every penny 
that is dropt into that iron pot you 
object to is a measure of what some- 
body feels he can do for that particu- 
lar activity of the SANTA CLAUS BROTH- 
ERLY Love Trust. If you find him think- 
ing of the unhappy rich, you should re- 
joice that in this day and generation 
when everybody is slamming the rich 
there is some Agency in the world to 
give them a touch of comfort and sym- 
pathy. If you find that there are poor 
to whom his gifts do not come, don’t 
blame him—blame his Agents, or bet- 
ter still, shoulder some of the responsi- 
bility yourself. Constitute yourself one 
of his representatives, and go out your- 
self and cover the neglected spots. 
Growling at him, and criticizing him, 
and calling him an old snob, doesn’t 
help things a bit; and considering the 
flood of inspiration that the thought of 
him, and what he stands for, sends 
coursing thru every decent human heart 
in these Yuletide days, it is unjust— 
yes, more than unjust. It is disloyal to 
the higher inspiration of Love and Sac- 
rifice that has made him what he truly 
is. I have seen the very thought of his 
personality bring a twinkle into eyes 
suffused with tears. I have seen hard- 
ened, selfish, miserly souls redeemed 
by the spur of his example; and wher- 
ever in this world I see something of 
the spirit of Unselfish Generosity illu- 
minating a dark place, J know that he 
is there!” 


HE Genial Philosopher gazed wist- 

fully out of the window at the 

shivering Saint for a moment, and 
then fumbled in his pocket. 

“Here’s a little rime I tossed off a 
short time ago,” he said. “Maybe it’ll 
fit your case, Brother Sinnick. 

Now don’t you think that Santa Claus 

His work would better do 
If you would just a minute pause 
And help the old boy thru? 

“It’s just a little hint, old man, 
but——” 

“Big or little, it’s enough for me,” 
cried the Cynical Sciolist, his eyes 
alight. “I—I guess maybe—in fact, I 
know you're right.” 

And he went out upon the street and 
threw a five dollar bill into the kettle, 
and then handing Santa Claus a cigar 
he wished him a Merry Christmas. 



















———— 














